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Steel Sheets That Resist Rust 


Give a new measure of life and value to sheet metal work. The destructive 
enemy of sheet metal is rust. It is successfully combated by the use of pro- 
tective coatings, or by scientific alloying to check and retard its progress. 
It has been proved that an alloy of copper makes Steel Sheets last longer. 








Keystone Rust-resisting Copper Steel is the 
most enduring material that can be used for 
the manufacture of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates. Keystone 
is the original Copper Steel, and is better 
because it has been carefully developed 
over years of time. Itsevery improvement 


has been the result of extended study and 
research. Send for our Facts booklet—of 
particular interest to all buyers and users. 
For building construction, roofing, siding, 
gutters, metal lath—and for flumes, cul- 
verts, tanks, and all uses where resistance to 
rust is a factor, demand Keystone quality. 








merican Sheet and lin Plate Company 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit 


New Orleans 





New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representa:ives: Unttep States STEEL PRopucts Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNttTep States Steet Propvucts Company, San Francisco. Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Issues in the Western Rate Case 


HE second of two unusually strong briefs has just 

been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by counsel for the western railroads in the western rate 
case, replying to the nearly four-score of briefs which 
had been submitted by representatives of shippers and 
western state commissions opposing either in whole or in 
part the emergency advance of 5 per cent which the roads 
asked over a year ago. Arguments are to be heard by 
the commission beginning on May 19. An abstract of the 
original brief of the western lines in this case was pub- 
lished in our issue of March 13 and an abstract of their 
reply brief is given elsewhere in this issue. The reply 
brief points out the significant and important fact that, 
whereas every objection that has heretofore been urged to 
any proposed increase in general freight rate levels has 
been repeated by the opponents of the roads in this case, 
none of the opposing briefs has attempted to contend that 
during the past five years the western roads have earned 
the fair return defined by law upon any estimate of the 
aggregate value of their property. The most extreme 
claim in this respect is that of the state commissions that 
in 1924 the western carriers earned as much.as 5.10 per 
cent on a rate base considerably less than the commission’s 
tentative valuation for the western roads made in 1920. 
While those filing the opposing briefs were nearly un- 
animous in just one respect, that they did not want their 
own rates raised, the carriers’ brief shows that the rea- 
sons advanced for denying the application are as divergent 
as the appearances in the case, and that many are abso- 
lutely inconsistent and contradictory. 


Contacts Between Railway Officers 


Na conversation over a change which. had recently 

been made in the stores department of a certain road, 
an officer who is a source of many of the requisitions for 
material that storekeepers receive, and also a past presi- 
dent of an association of officers whose dealings with the 
supply department are extensive, was questioned con- 
cerning the person involved in this change. His confes- 
on that he had never met this officer is, in the circum- 
stances, a proper subject for comment. There are few 
railway officers and no leaders who are not alive to the 
iniportance of personal contact among officers who deal 
with each other. The history of railway activities in the 
past few years is replete with evidences not only of an 
a; preciation of the importance of developing such con- 
tacts, but of the positive effort put forth to encourage 
them. The growing attendance of railway officers in 
etings of an increasing number of national associations, 
larger amount of attention given to holding meetings 
* various kinds on railroads, and the noticeable work of 
ailway personnel departments, are a few illustrations of 
his. So obvious is the importance of these contacts and 

vigorously are they being encouraged, that it can be 
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said that supervising officers owe it to their managements, 
if not to themselves, to foster the human relationship as 
a distinct part of their work. It should be emphasized that 
in a day when more and closer attention must be and is 
being given to the control and economical use of supplies, 
there should be no occasion for supervising officers of 
departments that use material and heads of departments 
which supply it to confess never having met each other. 
It is particularly in the interest of stores department offi- 
cers and of the railways they serve that they overlook 
no opportunity to become acquainted with those officers 
who compose the groups which originate requisitions for 
materials, designate quantities wanted, and supervise its 
application or recovery. 


Passenger Traffic Increasing 


THAT the increase in railway passenger traffic other 

than the short haul traffic which is most affected by 
motor competition and the use of private automobiles is 
gradually overcoming the loss ascribed to the latter causes 
is indicated by the latest traffic statistics issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The report for the 
month of January just issued shows an increase in passen- 
gers carried one mile, as compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year, for the seventh consecutive 
month beginning with last July. Also in six of the seven 
months there was an increase in passenger revenues as 
compared with the corresponding month of the previous 
years, August alone showing a reduction. In all seven 
months there was a reduction in the number of passengers 
carried, but the average mileage per passenger per road 
has been increasing from 60.34 in 1924 to 65.72 in 1925 
(excluding commutation passengers), and from 59.36 in 
January, 1925, to 66.47 in January, 1926. Commutation 
passengers also show a slight increase in the average 
journey. 


The Growing Burden 
of Grade Separation 


GRADE separation has commanded the attention of the 

railways for many years, but while it concerned them 
formerly only in the large cities and in isolated cases else- 
where, it now confronts them over much of the entire 
mileage of their lines. Until recently grade separation 
was promoted primarily by the representatives of muni- 
cipalities or counties, and the development of plans and 
the subdivision of costs were matters of negotiation be- 
tween the railroads and the local authorities. In the 
earlier years of grade separation the larger share of the 
cost was charged to the railroads, and while this placed an 
unfair burden on them, the problem of financing was not 
usually of a serious nature owing to the limited number 
of projects being carried out. Later, public service com- 
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missions became the arbiters in such negotiations and gen- 
erally imposed a larger share of the cost on the municipal- 
ities; and the resulting increase in taxes not infrequently 
brought about a change of public attitude leading to the 
postponement of some projects for grade separation. Re- 
cently, however, this problem has taken on a new aspect. 
Under the terms of a law passed this year by the legisla- 
ture of New York municipalities will be able to borrow 
money from the state for the purpose of carrying their 
share of the cost of grade separation work under such 
terms that financing by the municipality will be made 
easier than it is at present. A somewhat different plan is 
now proposed by the highway commission of the state of 
Wisconsin under which the state would pay 60 per cent 
of the cost. While these new plans promise a more 
favorable division of the cost than has prevailed generally 
heretofore, they have for their ultimate purpose a much 
more intensive prosecution of grade separation which will 
impose on the railroads a much larger investment in such 
work than has been necessary heretofore. Clearly, the 
situation is one which it will be difficult for the railroads 
to meet. That the growing importance of this problem 
is being realized by the roads is indicated by the fact that 
the American Railway Engineering Association has seen 
fit to reorganize its committees so that one committee 
will be enabled to devote its time exclusively to this prob- 


lem 


Fuel Meeting Plans Crystallized 


F' EL economy involves so many departments on the 
railroads that the activities of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association embrace probably a broader field 
than those of any other single railway technical associa- 
tion. This association has increased the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of its work each year and the work of the 
past 12 months will culminate in the 18th annual con- 
vention of the association to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, May 11 to 14, inclusive. During this 
four-day meeting a number of nationally-known speakers 
will discuss various phases of the fuel problem and the 
prospects are bright for one of the best conventions the 
Fuel Association has ever held. We think any skeptics 
will be convinced by simply glancing through the program 
which was printed on page 1173 of the Railway Age of 
April 24. The division of the program into an “Oper- 
ating Day,” an “Accounting, Engineering and Purchas- 
ing Day,” and two “Mechanical Days.” will enable a busy 
railroad officer who can perhaps attend but a single ses- 
sion of the convention, to attend the one which appeals 
to him most. An important adjunct to the convention 
will be the exhibition arranged by the International Rail- 
way Supply Men’s Association, including not only loco- 
motive fuel economy devices to be shown at Atlantic City 
in connection with the coming American Railway As- 
sociation Mechanical Division convention, but many engi- 
neering exhibits shown annually at the Coliseum in 
Chicago which relate to fuel use. One of the most im- 
portant objects of the Fuel Association is to maintain a 
contact between railway fuel users and the companies 
which specialize in furnishing railway fuel. In fact, the 
Fuel Convention is the only open forum at which all the 
technical problems involved in supplying millions of tons 
of locomotive coal annually can be thrashed out. Con- 
sequently many of the largest and best known producers 
of locomotive fuel coal will be represented in the exhibit 
section. No railroad officers responsible for the purchase, 
inspection, or use of railroad fuel can afford to miss this 
convention and exhibition. 
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Peculiar Position of 
Railway Managers 


AILWAY regulation and increasing intelligence of 

the public regarding railway matters have put the 
managers of railways into a different position from that 
occupied by the managers of any other kind of business 
concerns. The truth of this was tacitly recognized in a 
statement to the public in support of the Watson-Parker 
railway labor bill which was issued last week by a com- 
mittee of railway executives following a call on Presi 
dent Coolidge. 

“In respect to the public interest in the matter of reason- 
able rates,” this statement said, “it is unthinkable that the 
parties (railways and their employees) would enter into 
a conspiracy to increase wages for the purpose of having 
this increase reflected in increased rates. The bill pro- 
vides, nevertheless, that no arrangement as to wages and 
no award in respect thereto shall have any effect in limit- 
ing or diminishing the power of the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission under the Interstate Commerce Act. * * * 
Now, by express provision of the Transportation Act it 
is made the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in considering rates to see that the expenses, including 
the wage expense, are economical and proper. The com- 
mission thus has the power, under the existing law, with- 
out setting aside wage agreements or awards, to refuse 
to increase rates in order to meet extravagant wages, and 
this power is expressly reserved to it under the terms of 
the pending bill.” 

The railway executive owes his position to the owners 
of the railways and in theory represents only them, but 
the sentences quoted from this statement—which, whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, are true—show that more 
and more he is being forced to act also as a representative 
of railway employees, on the one hand, and of shippers 
and travellers, on the other hand. He is becoming a 
trustee for employees and patrons as well as security 
owners, and it is becoming necessary for him to recog- 
nize fully his duty to each of them in order to perform 
fully his duties to the others. 

The passage of the Watson-Parker bill would some- 
what change the conditions under which the railway man- 
ager must act. There would no longer be a permanent 
Railroad Labor Board responsible for determining most 
of the wages and working conditions of employees. It 
is reasonable to assume that thereafter practically all 
wages and working conditions would be determined by 
agreement between railway officers and employees or by 
the awards of arbitration boards that they voluntarily set 
up. If settlement of an important controversy could not 
be secured by either of these means it would be referred 
to an emergency board appointed by the President, but it 
seems improbable that resort would often be had to emer- 
gency boards. 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the change that the 
proposed legislation would make. Under the existing 
law, as under the proposed law, when any changes in 
working conditions or wages are demanded railway 
managers most take a stand in regard to them before 
recourse can be had to any mediation or arbitration board. 
It is apprehended by opponents of the Watson-Parker bill 
that various things inimical to the public interest might 
occur under it. First, strikes might occur. But they have 
occurred under the existing labor provisions, and the re- 
peatedly declared determination of leaders of certain 
unions not to submit important controversies to the ‘ail- 
road Labor Board, and their repeatedly declared wi!!ing- 
ness to co-operate with the railways in carrying ow! the 
Watson-Parker bill, seem to indicate that there would 
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be more danger of strikes if the Watson-Parker bill failed 
of passage than if it were enacted. Secondly, it is feared 
that there might be made by agreement or arbitration ad- 
vances in wages which would not be recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates. The 
plain fact is, however, that this has occurred under the 
existing labor provisions. For five years the railways 
have failed to earn what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held to be a fair return mainly because the 
Commission has not fixed rates high enough in proportion 
to the wages fixed under the present law. Third, it is 
feared that advances in wages might be made by agree- 
ment or arbitration which would render it necessary 
to advance in rates. It may be answered that the Rail- 
road Labor Board itself in 1920 granted a large advance 
in wages that made necessary a large advance in rates, 
and that while since then it has made some reductions in 
wages it has also subsequently granted advances the 
resultant of which is the present wage scales which chiefly 
make necessary the present rates. Furthermore, some 
agreements between railways and employees for fixing 
wages higher than those awarded by the Railroad Labor 
Board have been made, and the board has never used its 
lawful authority to investigate and determine whether they 
were unreasonable and tended to cause advances in rates. 

The plain fact then is that under the existing law it is, 
as under the proposed law it would be, the duty and re- 
sponsibility of railway managers in both wage controver- 
sies and rate controversies to consider carefully whether 
the relations between wages and rates are fair, and if not 
whether wages or rates should be changed to make them 
fair. They must resist efforts to make wages too high 
because that would result either in making rates too high 
‘or the net return earned too low. They must resist efforts 
to make rates too low because that would result in making 
either wages or net return too low, 

The position of railway managers has been made diffi- 
cult in the past by the failure of both railway employees 
and the public to recognize the fact that wages could not 
be constantly advanced and rates reduced without so im- 
pairing the net return earned by the railways as to stop 
their development and cripple their service. The railway 
managers are now confronted with a new situation due to 
the fact that most of the public now knows that the rail- 
ways must in the long run, to insure good and adequate 
service, be allowed to earn a fair average return. The 
public sees that wages must be reasonable if rates are to 
he reasonable, and representatives of the public are oppos- 
ing the Watson-Parker bill because they fear that under 
it wage agreements would be made that would tend to 
make rates excessive. 

There would be no ground for the public’s apprehension 
regarding this point if it were not for the fact that un- 
reasonable wage demands may be backed by strikes. If 
railway managers ever agree to wages they regard as 
plainly unreasonable it will be for the purpose of avoid- 
ing or ending a strike. This feature of the situation 
would not be changed by passage of the Watson-Parker 
bill, because there is really no means of preventing strikes 
provided by the existing law. 

What the facts actually show, then, is plain enough. As 
long as the public does not adopt and enforce legislation 
prohibiting railway strikes and provide for the fixing of 
railway wages by some public tribunal in the same way 
that it provides for the fixing of railway rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it must rely for reason- 
able railway wages upon railway managers and em- 
ployees cooperating in fixing them or upon railway man- 
agers effectively resisting unreasonable wage demands. 
The fact that rates are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will always give railway managers a power- 
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ful incentive to resist unreasonable wage demands. And 
yet excessive wages may be fixed unless railway employ- 
ees and leaders of their labor unions can be prevailed 
upon, by educating them as to the facts regarding the 
railroad industry and by the pressure of public sentiment, 
not to make unreasonable demands and not to force the 
acceptance of such demands by strikes and threats of 
strikes. 

The function of the railway manager in these peculiar 
circumstances becomes largely that of directing industrial 
relations work and public relations work. He must not 
only represent the security owners in dealing with the 
employees and the public, but he must represent the pub- 
lic in educating and dealing with the employees regarding 
wages, and he must represent the employees in educating 
and dealing with the public and regulating authorities re- 
garding rates. , 

The railroad problem in the last analysis is that of 
establishing and maintaining fair relations between the 
wages paid to employees, the net returns earned for in- 
vestors and the service rendered to travellers and ship- 
pers and the rates charged for it. Regulation has 
not relieved the railway manager of any of his responsi- 
bility for trying to establish and maintain such relations, 
but has made it more imperative for him to try constantly 
to establish and maintain them. Harm will result in any 
industry if its managers do not try to establish and main- 
tain reasonable relations between wages, prices and profits, 
but if railway managers do not constantly strive to estab- 
lish and maintain them the regulation to which the rail- 
ways are subjected is sure to prevent such relations from 
being established, and therefore to bring periodical or 
permanent disaster upon the industry. 


Is Our Track Construction 
Economical? 


HOSE maintenance of way and other railway officers 

who contend that our railway track structure is in 
general too light for the most economical maintenance 
and that the roads are warranted in spending more for 
heavier rail, more and better ballast, etc., will find support 
for their contention in the description of the reduction in 
track labor effected on the Indianapolis Union Railway, 
following its reconstruction, as related elsewhere in this 
issue. ; 

Briefly the addition of heavier rail and_ the 
strengthening of the track structure throughout resulted 
in a reduction of 40 per cent in the amount of labor re- 
quired for its maintenance. Similar data on a larger mile- 
age was presented recently by John V. Neubert, engineer 
maintenance of way of the New York Central, before an 
association of employees at Rochester, when he showed 
that in spite of a heavy increase in traffic the number of 
man hours applied per annum for all grades of mainte- 
nance per mile of track on the lines east of Buffalo had 
decreased 11.5 per cent in the five years from 1920-1924, 
inclusive, as compared with the preceding five years. 
While this saving reflects in part the increase in the use 
of labor saving equipment, it is to a larger degree the re- 
sult of heavier expenditures for more permanent con- 
struction. 

During the century of American railway development, 
and particularly during the last 25 years, there has been 
a marked movement toward a stronger track. In gen- 
eral, however, this has been induced by evidences of over- 
stress, such as an increasing number of rail failures or 
rapid deterioration of the rail from other causes, an ab- 
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normal increase in the amount of labor required for 
maintenance, etc. The facts referred to above, however, 
as well as the experiences of roads like the Lackawanna, 
the Lehigh Valley and the Pennsylvania, which have 
gone far in this direction, show that there is a point well 
in advance of failure where it becomes economical to spend 
more money to secure increased service from material by 
reason of retarded destruction and to effect a decrease in 
the amount of labor required for its maintenance. Two 
reasons why the economy of the expenditures of this 
character is not more generally realized are that the im- 
provement effected has not been sufficiently marked and 
that there is a tendency of maintenance officers to take 
the benefits from these expenditures in the form of a 
higher standard of mainténance, rather than a reduced 
payroll, whereas in reality a smaller force would be 
sufficient to maintain the same standard of upkeep. In 
the absence of a reduction in the payroll, operating and 
executive officers naturally look on expenditures for 
heavier construction, above those required for safety of 
operation, as causing unwarranted additions to their fixed 
charges. 

There is need for a more thorough consideration of the 
economical standard of track construction to determine 
those standards that will give the least cost, considering 
both maintenance costs and fixed charges. Railway off- 
cers recognize that they can afford to spend large sums 
to reduce grades, with a corresponding increase in fixed 

. charges, in order to reduce their transportation costs. In 
the same manner investigation will show that most roads 
can also afford to spend large sums for a stronger track 
construction, for such expenditures can likewise be made 
to vield a large return on the investment in the form of 
reduced expenditures for maintenance. 


‘The Public’s Verdict 
on the “Surcharge” 


. is not often assumed that the price charged for any 

commodity or service is excessive if the facts show 
that the demand for it is increasing faster at the price 
charged than the demand for any other commodity or 
service an industry sells. On the, contrary, a constant 
and largely increasing demand for anything at a given 
price ordinarily is accepted as proof that those who buy 
it find it worth as much as or more than it costs them. 

Measured by this generally accepted standard the verdict 
of the public is that transportation in sleeping and parlor 
cars is the most valuable service in proportion to what is 
charged for it that the railways render. From 1920 until 
very recently, owing to automobile competition, there was 
a steady decline in total railway passenger traffic. Mean- 
time, although for transportation in sleeping and parlor 
cars there is charged the so-called “surcharge” in addi- 
tion to the regular passenger fare, there has been a steady 
and large increase in the amount of travel in sleeping 
and parlor cars. The earnings derived by the railways 
from the “surcharge” are an exact measure of the amount 
of such travel. The earnings from the “surcharge” an- 
nually have been as follows: 1921, $32,605,082; 1922, 
$32,891,124; 1923, $37,497,256; 1924, $37,023,550; 1925, 
$39,841,433. 

These figures show that travel in sleeping and parlor 
cars increased 22 per cent from 1921 to 1925. The “sur- 
charge” makes a difference of about 10 per cent in the rate 
a passenger must pay the railways for transportation if 
he chooses to ride in a sleeping or parlor car rather than 
in an ordinary coach. It is obviously unreasonable to 
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argue that people find the difference between the cost of 
travelling in coaches and in sleeping or parlor cars bur- 
densome and excessive when the facts show so many of 
them deliberately chose to pay the higher charge that, 
while travel in coaches largely declined, travel in sleeping 
and parlor cars increased 22 per cent. And yet there is 
pending in Congress a bill to abolish the so-called “sur- 
charge.” 

The railways are not yet earning a fair return, 
and if the “surcharge” should be abolished there should 
be advances in either passenger or freight rates which 
would enable them to get about $40,000,000 annually of 
increased earnings from other sources. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission after an ex- 
haustive investigation has held that the “surcharge” jis 
reasonable. The greatly increased and still increasing 
travel in sleeping and parlor cars shows that the public 
accepts it as reasonable. The passage by Congress of a 
bill to abolish it would plainly be political regulation in 
disregard of both the expert decision of the commission 
and of the verdict of the American people as to the kind 
of service they want and what they are willing to pay for 
It. 


eas —New_ Books 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance Cyclopedia, 1072 pages, 
——~"2500 illustrations. 9 in. ¥ 12. Bownd—in-Teather or cloth. 
Published by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 


New York City. Price, leather $10; loth $8.) 
The Railway Engineering and Mainte? Cyclopedia is 


a second edition of the Maintenance of Way Cyclopedia 
(published in 1921), changed in name to indicate its scope 
more accurately and entirely new in contents and ar- 
rangement. It is a companion book to the Car Builders’ 
Cyclopedia and the Locomotive Cylopedia, published by 
the same company, which have long been the standard 
books of reference on railway mechanical department 
subjects. It has been edited in co-operation with the 
American Railway Engineering Association and _ the 
Signal Section of the American Railway Association, both 
of which organizations appointed committees to assist in 
this work. 

This Cyclopedia has been edited by a staff composed of 
Elmer T. Howson, editor (western editor of the Railway 
Age and editor of Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance); W. F. Rench, managing editor (formerly super- 
visor, Pennsylvania System); Frank M. Patterson, 
formerly district engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and later senior civil engineer, Bureau of Valuation, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and Neal D. Howard, 
formerly in the engineering department, Illinois Central. 
The manuscript for the Bridge section was presented by 
P. G. Lang, Jr., engineer of bridges, Baltimore & Ohio 
System; that for the Building section by A. L. Sparks. 
architect, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines: that for the 
Water Service section by C. R. Knowles, superintendent 
ot water service, Illinois Central System, and that for 
the Signal section by B. T. Anderson, superintendent of 
signals, Chesapeake & Ohio System. 

This book is divided into two major subdivisions, defi- 
nition and text. In the former are included more than 
2500 concise definitions of terms used in railway enginecr- 
ing maintenance and signaling work. To aid in clearing 
up the confusion in terminology which now exists, defi- 
nitions of the American Railway Engineering Association 
and the Signal section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion have been accepted where available. Use has a's0 
been made of definitions adopted by the American Wood 
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tons. 

\Vhere a more detailed discussion of a subject 1s 
included in the text pages a cross reference to the chap- 
ters is added to the definition to facilitate further study. 

[he outstanding departure in this edition from the 
earlier edition consists in the assembly of correlated in- 
formation into chapters; the chapters, in turn, are col- 
lected into sections devoted to track (304 pages), bridge 
(144 pages), building (146 pages), water service (76 
pages) and signaling (196 pages), with a general sec- 
tion (82 pages) covering those subjects which do not 
belong exclusively in any one of the other sections. 
Each chapter treats a subject thoroughly from the stand- 
point of the materials and equipment employed and the 
manner of their use, which materials and equipment are 
illustrated freely. In many cases the discussions are 
supplemented by the manufacturers with more detailed 
descriptions of their products, these descriptions appear- 
ing on separate pages immediately following those of the 
text and forming an integral part of the various chapters. 
In this way all information regarding a subject is con- 
centrated within the limits of a single chapter, adding 
greatly to the convenience of the user of the book in 
his investigation of a particular subject. 

While accurate in detail, the book has been so written 
as to meet the needs of the man who has only a working 
knowledge of the subject, as well as the specialist in that 
work. 

It incorporates the latest developments ‘n  ma- 
terials and equipment, including recent improvements in 
labor saving equipment and in water treatment, develop- 
ments in train control and in remote control switch opera- 
tion, etc. 

Indicative of the character of the book are the chapter 
headings of the track section, as follows: Roadway 
Standards; Grading and Grading Equipment; Drainage 
and Ditching Equipment; Snow and Ice Removal; Weed 
Destroyers; Ballast; Ballast Application and Cleaning ; 
Ties; Rail; Rail Renewal and Maintenance; Rail Joints 
and Fastenings ; Rail Joint Accessories ; Tie Plates ; Anti- 
Creepers; Switches, Frogs and Crossings; Guard Rails; 
Switch Stands; Derails; Bumpers and Car Stops; Fenc- 
ing; Highway Crossings; Signs; Motor, Hand and Push 
Cars; Track Jacks; Shovels; and Miscellaneous Tools 
and Equipment. 

Owing to the rapidly growing importance of signaling, 
including train control, this section will be found par- 
ticularly valuable by many officers. Its contents include 
chapters on Signals and Signal Indications, Interlocking 
Plants, Mechanical and Electro-Mechanical Interlocking, 
Power Interlocking, Power Operation and Control at 
Classification Yards, Automatic Block Signaling, Remote 
Control Switch Operation, Manual Block Signaling, 
\utomatic Train Control, Highway Crossing Protection, 
Power Supply Systems, Power Distribution Systems, 
Track Circuits, Signal Acecssories, and Tools and Equip- 
ment, 

By combining within one volume the essential informa- 
ion regarding the materials and equipment employed in 
the track, bridge, building, water service and signal de- 

artments, this book should prove a valuable aid to the 
flicer in charge of two or more of these departments 
ho desires to check his memory regarding the equipment 

materials available to meet a particular problem as 
vell as to the specialist in one of these branches whose 
vork brings him into contact with the standards of other 
ranches and who has occasional need for information 
oncerning the standards of those departments. It should 
lso be of constant assistance to the operating or execu- 
ive officer who must pass on the recommendations of 
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his assistants and to the purchasing agent who must keep 
fully informed regarding the wide diversity of materials 
available for use, as well as to the engineer and super- 
visor who must use these materials. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The One Hundredth Anniversary of the New York Central 
Railroad, April 17, 1826-1926, by New York Central Railroad Co. 
Compiled in connection with the Centennial celebrations, this 
volume constitutes a valuable source of railroad history, 64 p. 
Illustrated. Pub. by New York Central Railroad Co., New York 
City. 

Railroads, the Truck and Air Transport, by H. E. Byram. A 
consideration of the place of each form of transport in our economic 
life. 12 p. Publisher not given, but probably available from 
office of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, III. 


Report of a Study of Highway Traffic and the Highway System 
of Cook County, Illinois, by U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Cook County Highway Department. 96 p. Maps, Illus. Pub- 
lisher not given, but probably available from Cook County High- 
way Dept., Chicago, II]. 

Special Commodity Loading Statement for the Years 1925-1924- 
1923, by Car Service Division, American Railway Association, 
Tonnage originating by railroads originating 500 or more car- 
loads of specified commodities in 1925 in numerical order according 
to the highest tons per car in that year. 31 p. Pub. by Car Serv- 
ice Division, American Railway Association, Chicago, Il. 

Text of the 38th Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in 
the United States for the Year Ended December 31, 1924, by U. S. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Also includes certain figures 
for 1925. CXII p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 
15 cents. 

To Regulate Interstate Commerce by Motor Vehicles Operating 
as Common Carriers on the Public Highways. Part II of hearings 
before Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate on S, 
1734. Part I noted in list of April 10. p. 197-325. Pub. by 
Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. Apply to committee. 


Periodical Articles 


On With Railway Consolidation! by William Z. Ripley. Prof. 
Ripley reviews events since the issuance of the consolidation plan 
in 1921, and suggests what remains to be done. World’s Work, 
May, 1926, p. 41-48. 

Rail Carriers’ Associations, Article Ill, by Asa S. 
Shipper & Carrier, April, 1926, p. 12, 48. 

Physical Examinations in Industry, by Dr. Frank L. Rector. 
Purposes and results obtained in various industries. Monthly 
Labor Review, April, 1926, p. 18-23. 

Traveling De Luxe—European Plan, by Edward Hungerford. 
Comparison of coach, sleeping and dining car facilities on European 
and American railroads. Saturday Evening Post, April 24, 1926, 
p. 53, 84, 86, 88. 


Colton. 





“It Dipn’t Just Happen” is the title of a handsome 32-page 
pamphlet which has been issued describing the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, illustrated by 50 half-tone engravings. Starting with a 
map showing the paucity of the means of transportation in the 
southeastern states in 1850, and a very brief historical sketch, the 
book goes on to describe the building and the operation of a rail- 
road at the present day. The illustrations alone afford a very 
satisfactory and well-balanced picture of the activities of the con- 
struction and operating forces of the Atlantic Coast Line system 
of 4,924 miles. The text is very well written, but severely con- 
densed, the pictures taking up much the larger portion of space. 
Of the 50 illustrations, the first 25 deal with construction and the 
remainder with shop work, traffic and miscellaneous matters. 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Progress Is Being Made in 
Arresting Boiler Pitting 


Cuicaco, Ill. 
To THE Epiror: 

The article entitled “Pitting a Myth or a Menace?” 
which appeared in the February 20 issue of the Railway 
Age is an excellent summary of the available information 
on pitting and corrosion. Mr. Steel is eminently quali- 
fied to discuss the subject by reason of the research work 
he has done along this line and his thorough knowledge 
of the problems involved. He has covered the ground 
so completely that there appears to be little to add. There- 
fore, in discussing the article it is difficult to do more than 
merely emphasize some of the points raised. 

The title of the article is put in the form of a question, 
the answers to which will probably be as many as the in- 
dividuals interested in the subject. That pitting is not 
altogether a myth is clearly shown by the attention given 
it by various organizations, railroads and others. On the 


other hand if it may be classed as a menace it is in a vary- 
ing degree and dependent very largely upon whether it 


is given a free rein or consistent efforts put forth to 
control it. 

As pointed out in the article, pitting conditions are 
sometimes misunderstood and either distorted out of pro- 
portion to their importance or calmly accepted as a neces- 
sary evil. Probably one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
satisfactory solution of the problem of pitting and cor- 
rosion of boiler tubes and sheets has been the many theor- 
ies presented as to causes and cures, together with the 
repeated attempts to consolidate all forms of corrosion 
under one or two heads, which has naturally been some- 
what confusing and has led to much argument for pet 
theories rather than concerted efforts toward a study of 
each problem on its own merits. As pointed out in the 
article any one of a hundred or more changes in condi- 
tions-mechanical, climatic, operating, etc., may seriously 
effect matters one way or another, if not understood or 
taken into consideration, and are frequently sufficient to 
upset the most elaborate theories. The story of the re- 
sults obtained on the Great Northern, appearing in the 
April 3 issue of the Railway Age, offers a striking ex- 
ample of what has been accomplished on one road, by 
combining scientific research in college laboratories with 
sound practical common sense on the road. 

The opinion seems to be more or less prevalent in some 
sections that little or no progress has been made in the 
prevention of damage to boilers through corrosion, par- 
ticularly as regards the improvements in feed water sup- 
ply. sitet - 

This position is very untair to water service en- 
gineers and others who have had to do with boiler feed 
water conditions, as methods of preventing pitting and 
corrosion have been studied for 75 years at least, and in 
all probability since boilers were first used. 

It is obvious that substantial progress has been made 
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in the control of pitting and corrosion, particularly on 
those roads where the matter has been handled intelli- 
gently by trained chemists and water service men, as 
numberless instances might be given where improved 
water conditions have not only paid big dividends on the 
investment but have created satisfactory operating condi- 
tions, where without such improvements in water supply, 
operation would have been practically impossible. 

Nearly all causes of corrosion are known as well as the 
remedy, and such confusion as may exist in the minds of 
those who are seeking a cure for boiler pitting and cor- 
rosion is probably due to an improper application of 
known remedies or an attempt to arrive at one particular 
cure for all forms of corrosion. The causes of pitting and 
corrosion are almost as many as the ills of the human body 
and it is quite as reasonable to expect one standard pre- 
scription to cure all human ailments as it is to look for a 
universal cure for corrosion. 


C. R. KNowLes, 
Superintendent of Water Service, Lllinois Central. 


“Movies” that Distort 
Railroad Life 


Baltimore, Md 
To THE Epitor: 

Last night I saw “Mike.” This is the title of a photo- 
play produced by Marshall Neilan. As a movie, “Mike” 
is hightly entertaining. It is a railroad story with scenes 
laid along that picturesque section of the Santa Fe, a 
hundred miles or so east of San Bernardino. Most of the 
plot is descriptive of the life of a section gang, the men 
being vividly pictured as a carefree lot, full of pep, fun, 
and whiskey. 

There is a bit of pathos. A former telegraph operator 
tells of his experiences when he was sent to jail for 
criminal negligence because he fell asleep in his office 
after 60 hours’ continuous duty and several unsuccessful 
attempts to get relief. As the result of his slumbers two 
trains met in a collision. (Facts in the play obviously 
point to gross negligence on the part of the train dis- 
patcher, but this is overlooked by the audience as well as 
by the producer.) At the close of the story the hero is 
finally reinstated on the pay-roll after having rendered 
the road an invaluable service, and punched the superin- 
tendent in the nose. 

From the standpoint of motion picture technique, 
“Mike” is an entertaining play; but from the viewpoint 
of the railroad it is anything but wholesome. It does full 
justice to the scenic beauty of the Santa Fe territory and 
to the luxuries of the “California Limited,” but it pictures 
the management of the road as inexcusably lax, depend 
ing solely upon the human element for the safe operation 
of its ‘trains. Of course, the Santa Fe Company is not 
mentioned in the sub-titles of the picture, but in almost 
every scene the name “Santa Fe” appears somewhere in 
the background. 

Since the beginning of the industry, motion picturs 
producers have utilized the railroad as a vehicle for 
giving thrills to the populace. In practically ever\ 
railroad photoplay, a horrible wreck is illustrated in al 
its gruesome details, giving a distorted view of railroac 
operation and management. Such exhibitions convey t 
millions of people the impression that a journey on a trait 
is a hazardous undertaking. Photoplays of this natur: 
do the railroads gross injustice and their production 1* 
harmful. 

Crartes ADLER. 
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a ‘ermanence of Construction is Evidenced in all of the Terminal Buildings 
oa 
Grand Trunk Western Builds Modern 
v 
| Terminal at Battle Creek 
General layout and mechanical facilities insure efficient 

? and economical operation 
, HE Grand Trunk Western has recently com- This terminal replaces one built in 1880. The main 


pleted and placed in operation a new and facilities comprise a 40-stall enginehouse, which can be 

modern engine terminal at Battle Creek, Mich. readily enlarged by five stalls, a machine shop, 75 ft. by 
Although no concerted effort was made to deviate 103 ft., a power house 62 ft. by 88 ft., an office and store 
greatly from conventional designs, the resulting lay- building 50 ft. by 230 ft., a 500-ton mechanical coaling 
out and structures show a successful attempt to com-_ station, a cinder handling plant, and an engine washing 
platform. The new terminal, under present operating 
conditions despatches an average of 1,118 locomotives per 
month or 37 each 24 hours. About 93 per cent of the 
power despatched is in freight and switching service. 
The period of peak demand for power occurs between the 
hours of 11 p. m. and 6 a. m., which peak is occasioned 
by the arrival and departure of eastbound manifest freight 
trains from Chicago. 


The Enginehouse 


The enginehouse at the new terminal is of the monitor- 
top type with walls of reinforced concrete and brick, the 
frame and roof structure being of slow-burning mill con- 
struction. The roof covering is of composition construc- 
tion, the doors are of the wooden bifolding type and the 
building is provided with a concrete floor throughout. 
Large areas of galvanized steel sash windows in the out- 
side wall, and wood sash windows above the doors in the 
inner circle and in the monitor section of the roof provide 
adequate natural lighting. 

The house has 40 stalls 110 ft. long, each of which is 
served with an engine pit 80 ft. in length. There are also 
four drop pits in the house for handling driver, pony, 

The Enginehouse Is Clean and Well Lighted trailer and tender wheels. The engine pits are constructed 

of concrete, reinforced with old rails and vary in depth 

bine a pleasing arrangement and design of buildings from 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. 3 in. The walls of the pits are 
with mechanical facilities conducive of efficient and eco- three feet thick at the top, with oak ties embedded in them 
nomical operation. Recognizing that railway structures, to support the track rails. The pits are drained by a concrete 
re than others, are exposed to fire and the elements, duct extending around the entire inner circle. At each pit 
permanence has been embodied throughout construction there is a sump covered by an iron grating, and beyond 
i. the first step to economy. While the facilities as de- the pit wall, through which the water flows in a six-inch 
signed are adequate for present needs, they are so ar- cast iron pipe, there is a cleanout chamber by means of 

nged and constructed that they can be enlarged and ex- which the drainage duct is easily kept clean. 

ided as necessity may require. The house is heated by the indirect system, hot air being 
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pulled through steam heated coils by two engine-driven Each stall in the enginehouse is also piped with a steam 
fans of 80,000 cu. ft. per min. capacity each, and forced blower line and an oil line for the torch firing system in 
into a reinforced concrete duct which extends around the which from four to six inches of green coal is spread 
outer circumference of the building, thence through tile on the grates and then ignited by a special oil torch 












































































































































































































laterals to the engine pits, terminating in three outlets at 
each pit. Baffles are placed in the duct at each stall to 


insure a uniform distribution of air. 


Artificial lighting of the enginehouse is afforded by 
the use of ten 75-watt lamps at each stall, which can be 
controlled at either end of the pit by means of two three- 
way switches. The lights on the inner and outer circles 
are controlled from the main panel in the power plant, 
and service for these lights is run in open wiring around 


the inner and outer circles of the enginehouse, being car- 
ried under the concrete floor to each column in Sheraduct 
conduit. Each stall is provided with Ralco twin recep- 
tacles and one 440-volt power receptacle. Current for 
both power and lighting throughout the terminal is pur- 
chased locally and stepped down through a bank of trans- 
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formers to the main distribution panel, located in the 
powerhouse. 

The arrangement of the enginehouse, which is divided 
into five concentric panels, provides column supports for 
the various piping systems installed. On the fifth row of 
columns there is a high pressure blower line from 6 in. to 
2% in. in diameter with a one-inch flexible copper blower 
drop at each pit. The fourth row of columns supports 
the blowoff, washout and filling lines, and the third row, 
air and oil lines, while the second row carries a cold water 
line. All piping used in this work is of leadized steel, 
furnished by the National Boiler Washing Company, Chi- 
cago, with the exception of the boiler washing line which 
is of wrought iron. 

All of the 40 stalls of the enginehouse are piped for the 
Miller boiler washing and filling system. This comprises 
a washout and a refill tank, each of 25,000 gal. capacity, 
which are served by two steam-driven pumps, each with a 
capacity of 1,000 gal, per min. Water and steam from 
the locomotives are blown into these tanks through a cen- 
trifugal separator which separates the steam and water, 
the mud being thrown into a sump. One pump is used to 
wash out boilers, forcing the hot water through a nozzle 
at 125 Ib. pressure, while the other returns the hot water 
from the refill tank to refill the boilers. 








Track Layout at the Grand Trunk Western Engine Terminal 





through the fire door. The fuel oil supply for this sys- 
tem is stored in a 10,000-gal. tank, located outside, and 
filled by air pressure direct from tank cars. The oil is 
fed by gravity to a centrifugal pump which circulates it 
through the pipe lines to all stalls and returns it to the 
tank. A steam coil is provided in the main storage tank 
to aid the oil circulation in cold weather. The oil and air 


line drop at each pit is equipped with 15 ft. of special 
flexible oil hose to which the special firing nozzle is at- 
tached. 

Fifteen of the stalls are arranged for a direct steaming 
system designed by the Locomotive Terminal Improve- 
ment Company, Chicago. By means of this system, after 
the boilers have been washed out, they are filled with 
water at a temperature of about 180 deg. F. and then 
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charged with live steam at a pressure of approximately 
150 Ib. per sq. in. 

Another feature of the equipment in the enginehouse is 
the electric storage battery crane which takes the place 
of the usual monorail system for handling material. 
Traveling with ease over the concrete floor of the engine- 
house, this crane not only lifts equipment and heavy re- 
pair parts directly on the locomotives, but handles heavy 
material from the stores department to all parts of the 
enginehouse and machine shop. 

The enginehouse is served by a 90-ft. turntable of the 
three-point continuous type, furnished by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and is operated by two 25-hp. electric 
motors. The table is also equipped with a dead engine 
puller operated by an electric motor. 


The Power Plant 


A small machine shop is located at the rear of engine 
house stalls Nos. 18 to 20, inclusive. Direct communi- 
cation with this shop was afforded by extending the track 
from Stall 18, which is served by the trailer drop pit, 
through into the machine shop. A monorail overhead 
traveler serves all of the machines in the shop as well as 
the through track from the enginehouse. ; 

The power plant is also located directly to the rear ot 
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the enginehouse. This plant is equipped for the complete 
mechanical handling ot coal and ashes and requires an 
operating force of only three men, one on each eight-hour 
shift. Steam is generated by three 234-hp. Stirling-type, 
water-tube boilers carrying a working pressure of 160 lb. 
with a superheat of 100 deg. F. Natural draft is provided 
by a reinforced concrete chimney 150 ft. high. 

Coal, after being dumped through a track hopper, is 
crushed and elevated to a bunker of 155-tons capacity, 
from which it is dumped into a one-ton weigh lorry, 
which may be spotted for delivery direct to the hoppers 
of any one of the automatic stokers. By this means an 
accurate tally can be kept of all coal consumed by each 
boiler. The conveyor is used for both coal and ashes, the 
latter being elevated from the basement to a bin of 25-tons 
capacity and thence down a chute to a cinder car placed 
directly over the track hopper pit. The boilers are fired 
by Laclede chain-grate stokers and the coal and ash hand- 
ling system is of Brownhoist manufacture. 

All underground piping is carried in a concrete trench 
covered with subway grating, which affords easy access 
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store and a permanent inventory is assured by the use 
of the individual card system. Arch bricks get special 
attention and protection in this steam heated building, be- 
ing stored on specially built racks. Spacious platforms 
gird three sides of the building at car floor level. Mate- 
rial for the basement is handled by a 2,000-lb. capacity 
electrically operated elevator. 
Outside Facilities 

The cinder pit at the Battle Creek terminal is one of 
the outstanding features of the new facilities in that it 
constitutes a somewhat unusual method of handling the 
cinders which enables them to be disposed of immediately 
without tying up cars or other equipment. This pit is of 
the deep quenching type, 37 ft. wide, 54 ft. long and 14 
ft. deep, maintaining water at a depth of 10 ft. It is of 
reinforced concrete with extra heavy rail reinforcement 
in the 24 in. floor. The side walls, 12 in. in thickness, 
are supported on counterfort walls which also carry a 
continuous reinforced concrete track beam four feet deep. 
Loading tracks are provided for the disposal of cin- 

















for repairs, besides serving as a drain for downspouts, 
floor drains, tank overflows, etc., the effluent being car- 
ried to a storm sewer. 


Office and Stores Building 


Immediately in front of the enginehouse is the two- 
story office building which is of reinforced concrete and 
brick construction. This building is used for quarters 
for the general foreman and his staff, the road foreman 
of engines, the-boiler inspector and the engine dispatcher. 
It also includes an assembly room, a first-aid room, an 
engineers’ register room, a pay office and a room for 
time clocks. The location of the general foreman’s office, 
which has a large bay window, is such that an unob- 
structed view can be had of the coaling station, cinder 
pit, washing platform and turntable. The second floor 
is set aside for the engineers and firemen, the facilities 
including a washroom with shower baths and individual 
lockers. 

Continuous with the office building and of similar con- 
struction, is the storehouse, 150 ft. long, with a base- 
ment for oil tanks and inflammable supplies. The tanks 

» equipped with storage indicators and the four pumps 
located on the main floor are of the gallon-stroke, self- 
measuring type. Both the tanks and pumps were fur- 
nished by S. F. Bowser & Co. 

The unit system of piling materials is in use in the 


A Substantial and Attractive Building Houses the Terminal Offices and Store Department 








ders into cars although an innovation in the design con- 
sists in providing special facilities for winter disposition. 
The pit is served by a crane runway of 60 ft. span, 330 
ft. long, extending over an unused area which affords 
space for the storage of 10,000 cu. yd. of cinders or over 
three months’ accumulation. This runway is equipped 
with a 4-ton Shaw overhead crane provided with a Blaw- 
Knox Speedster grab bucket of 14% yd. capacity. 

Near the cinder pit is a concrete, plank-covered wash- 
ing platform where engines are sprayed with an emulsion 
of paraffin oil and hot water under the Durham & Mc- 
Guirk engine washing system. Opposite this platform is 
a supply building 24 ft. by 40 ft. for the storage of oil 
and D. & M. cleaner, with a lavatory and locker room 
for the men. 

On entering the terminal, locomotives are coaled at an 
automatic electric coaling station located about 1500 ft. 
from the turntable. The station has a 500-ton capacity 
and is provided with two delivery aprons for each of 
three tracks. Here an average of 252 tons of coal is is- 
sued to locomotives each 24 hours although at times this 
approaches a maximum of 500 tons in the same period. 
Sand is also delivered to locomotives at the coaling sta- 
tion from the storage bin with a capacity of 250 tons. 
The same track hopper and elevating equipment are used 
for the receiving and handling of coal and sand. One 
detail of the coaling station that is of interest from a 
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mechanical standpoint is the installation of an independent 
electric-driven air compressor which eliminates the ne- 
cessity of piping air over a distance of practically 2,000 
ft. from the terminal power plant. The coaling station 
was designed and constructed by the Ogle Construction 
Company, Chicago. 

Flood lighting throughout the terminal is provided by 
12 floodlights focused to give the desired distribution and 
intensity at such points as the turntable, coaling station 
and cinder pit. 

Water is obtained from the city of Battle Creek, but a 
complete storage and distribution system has been in- 
stalled at the terminal, consisting of two 100,000-gal. steel 
tanks furnished by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
and 6,000 ft. of 8-in. and 6-in. cast iron pipe with nu- 
merous fire hydrants throughout the yard. <A_ booster 
pump of adequate capacity, located at the railway shops 
less than a mile south of the new terminal, develops a 
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trouble to seal the foundation walls against seepage. [or 
tunately, the purity of this water makes it of exception: 
value for boiler feed purposes and it is planned to utiliz: 
it. 

Due likewise to these conditions, the usual method oi 
laying temporary tracks and jacking them up to grad 
had to be abandoned in favor of a caterpillar draglin 
This machine borrowed enough dirt from the site t 
bring the main inbound track to grade. Using this as a 
base, nearly 70,000 cu. yd. of filling was brought from 
an adjacent gravel pit and spread. Approximately six 
miles of track was laid throughout the terminal. 

The complete layout at Battle Creek was designed and 
built under the direction of J. A. Heaman, chief engineer, 
and F. P. Sisson, division engineer. A. N. Laird, as 
sistant engineer, had supervision of the preparation of 
building plans and was aided by G. E. Murray, electrical 
and mechanical engineer, as to the mechanical features, 





This Crane Handles the Cinders Either Direct to Cars or to the Storage Space 


pressure for adequate fire protection. Engines are 
watered by three Poage automatic standpipes. 

Sewage is conducted through a mile of 12-in. pipe 
to a sump at the locomotive shops, from which point it is 
pumped to the city sewer. To take care of pit drainage 
and storm water, it was necessary to lay 2,000 ft. of re- 
inforced concrete pipe varving from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in 
cliameter. 


Unusual Drainage Problems Encountered 


With a small lake and three-fourths of the terminal area 
a swamp from 3 to 12 ft. below grade, extensive ditch- 
ing had to be carried out before a start could be made 
on any of the foundation work. The area was covered 
with muck and peat to a depth of two feet, overlying the 
sub-soil of yellow sand. This provided a good founda- 
tion when all surface water had been drained off. How- 
ever, a permanent water level was encountered about 
eight feet below grade and an apparently inexhaustible 
supply of water in the form of flowing wells gave great 
trouble in the deeper foundations, such as those for the 
coaling station, cinder pit and power plant. In the case 
of the coaling station extreme water conditions were im- 
posed and it was found impossible to keep the water 
down to a workable level. Excavation, therefore, was 
handled under water, and as the material was sand, 
pumps were used to create a continuous inflow of water 
and a corresponding outflow of sand. A heavy sub-bot- 
tom of concrete was poured under the hopper and pit 
foundations while adequate piling was driven for pier 
and column supports 

In several instances natural wells were encountered, one 
if these being located almost directly under the power 
plant where it was necessary to go to a great deal of 


while W. G. Heggie, field engineer was in charge of work 
on the ground. Bierd, Lydon & Grandpre, Chicago, were 
general contractors for the building work. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Heaman for the information contained in 
this article. 


Railway Executives Urge 
Passage of Labor Bill 


WasuincTon, D. ¢ 

HE public interest in uninterrupted transportation 

service imperatively demands the passage of the 

Watson-Parker railway labor bill, expected t 
come up shortly for consideration in the Senate, accord 
ing to a statement issued by the Committee on Labor 
Legislation of the Association of Railway Executives fol 
lowing a meeting in Washington on April 23. The com 
mittee called on Chairman Watson of the Senate interstat: 
commerce committee for the purpose of urging on th 
Senate, through him, the early consideration and passag 
of the bill. 

“Attention was called to the fact that demands fo 
very large increases in wages are now pending and that 
the carriers are looking to the pending bill as the metho: 
of adjusting the demands now presented,” the statemen' 
said. “They have the assurance of their employees tha 
the machinery of this bill will be availed of for the pu 
pose of adjusting these demands. Unless this machiner 
is afforded, there will be no governmental machinery ad 
quate for the purpose and there can be no assuran 
against serious public inconvenience resulting from tl 
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disputes. The public interest itself, in the opinion of 
the carriers represented by this committee, imperatively 
demands the passage of the pending bill. 

‘It is well known that, pursuant to recommendations 
of the President made in messages to Congress, represen- 
tatives of railroad executives and of their employees en- 
gaged in a long series of conferences and finally agreed 
upon a method of amicable adjustment of labor disputes. 
This agreement was embodied in a bill to be presented to 
Congress, and is the bill now known as the Watson- 
Parker bill, which recently passed the House by a vote 
of 381 to 13 in substantially the form presented and which 
is now pending in the Senate, in the form in which it 
passed the House, on a favorable report from the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce. 

“At a meeting of the member roads of the Association 
of Railway Executives, held in Chicago December 21, 
1925, the committee of railway executives, which had been 
in conference with representatives of the employees, to- 
gether with the general counsel of the association, were 
directed to present the bill to Congress and advocate its 
adoption. This committee of railway executives is com- 
posed of the following members: 


W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania Railroad; J. H. Hustis, presi- 
dent, Boston & Maine (now retired); A. C. Needles, president, Norfolk & 
Western; W. R. Cole, president, Louisville & Nashville; L. W. Baldwin, 
president, Missouri Pacific; Hale Holden, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Carl R. Gray, president, Union Pacific; Charles Donnelly, president, 
Northern Pacific; E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley; W. R. Scott, 
president, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, C. H. Markham, 
president, Illinois Central. 


“With this committee, Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and P. E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central Lines, have co-operated. 

“The action authorizing the presentation of this bill to 
Congress and the advocacy of its adoption, while not un- 
animous, was supported, at the time the bill was presented 
to Congress, by 52 roads, casting 199 votes and repre- 
senting 167,915 miles, and was opposed by 20 roads, 
casting 48 votes and representing 36,564 miles.” 

“Other roads have since indicated their approval and 
those now supporting the proposal are as follows: 


Alabama & Vicksburg Hocking Valley 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Illinois Central 

Atlanta & West Point Lehigh & New England 

Atlantic Coast Line Lehigh Valley 

Baltimore & Ohic Long Island 

feston & Maine Louisville & Nashville 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Central of Georgia Marie 

Central of New Jersey Minnesota & International 
Chesapeake & Ohio Missouri Pacific 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Chicago & Northwestern New York Central 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Chicago & Western Indiana New York, Ontario & Western 
Chicago Great Western Norfolk Southern 

Chicage, Indianapolis & Louisville Norfolk & Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Northern Pacific 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Pennsylvania 

Omaha ‘ Reading 
Clinchfield Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Colorado & Southern Rutland 


St. Joseph & Grand Island 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
Southern Pacific 

Trinity & Brazos Valley 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Florida East Coast 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Grand Trunk System—Lines in U.S Union Pacific 
Great Northern Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Gulf Coast Lines Western Pacific 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Western Railway of Alabama 

If & Ship Island Winston-Salem Southbound 


\ further statenient was issued on April 24 by a com- 
mittee of the railway executives following a call on 
President Coolidge: P. E. Crowley, president, New York 
‘entral Lines; Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & 
hio; C. H. Markham, president, Illinois Central; W. R. 
‘ole, president, Louisville & Nashville; A. C. Needles, 
oresident, Norfolk & Western, and Alfred P. Thom, 
‘eneral counsel, Association of Railway Executives. 
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“The interests of the public are more fully safeguarded 
by the provisions of the pending bill than they have ever 
been before,” they said. “This safeguard consists not 
only in the spirit of agreement and conciliation out of 
which the bill developed, not only in the moral obligation 
which both parties assume in advocating the plan agreed 
upon, and not only in the ample machinery for handling 
disputes and controversies that may arise, but also in the 
provision for public representation on the Board of 
Mediation (which is to be composed solely of persons not 
interested with either party financially or otherwise) for 
public representation on the boards of arbitration (when the 
parties fail to agree on the neutral arbitrators, as is almost 
universally the case), and for public representation on the 
emergency board, composed entirely of disinterested 
representatives of the public, which latter the President is 
authorized to appoint when the management and the men 
have failed otherwise to reach an agreement. 

“The emergency board, appointed only for each con- 
troversy which threatens the interruption of transportation 
service, stands as the last, but as an impregnable bulwark 
in the protection of the interests of the shippers and the 
public. In agreeing to this emergency board, the em- 
ployees have made a great concession over what they have 
heretofore been willing to accept, and for this public 
protection the railway executives have stood firmly. Pend- 
ing the inquiry of the emergency board and for 60 days 
after it is begun, the bill provides that there is to be no 
change in the status quo. 

“Both the executives and the employees have given 
public assurance to committees of Congress that, in their 
belief, the machinery provided for in this bill will prevent 
any interruption of commerce. They have further said 
that if this expectation is not realized, Congress will then 
be unembarrassed in using the full power of the govern- 
ment to deal with the situation. 

“In respect to the public interest in the matter of 
reasonable rates, it is unthinkable that the parties would 
enter into a conspiracy to increase wages for the purpose 
of having this increase reflected in increased rates. The bill 
provides, nevertheless, that no arrangement as to wages 
and no reward in respect thereto, shall have any effect in 
limiting or diminishing the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the interstate commerce act. 

“As far back as 1911, the commission held that an in- 
crease in rates cannot be approved to provide for ex- 
travagant wages. That was prior to the Transportation 
Act and before any express statutory provision on the sub- 
ject existed. Now, by express provision of the Transpor- 
tation Act, it is made the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in considering rates, to see that the expenses, 
including the wage expense, are economical and proper. 
The commission thus has the power, under existing law, 
without setting aside wage agreements or awards, to re- 
fuse to increase rates in order to meet extravagant wages, 
and this power is expressly reserved to it under the terms 
of the pending bill. 

“Demands for very large increases in wages are now 
pending and the carriers are looking to the proposed bill 
as the method of dealing with the situation now pre- 
sented. Unless this machinery is afforded, there will be 
no effective governmental machinery to deal with the 
situation and there can be no assurance against serious 
public inconvenience that may result. The carriers have 
the assurance of their employees that the machinery of 
this bill will be availed of for the purpose of adjusting 
these demands. There seems to be no serious question 
that the Railroad Labor Board has outlived its usefulness. 
The refusal of certain groups of employees to appear 
before it, the opposition of certain railway managements 
to it, the lack of power to enforce its decisions, the refusal 


































































































































of one or other of the parties, in certain instances, to abide 
by its decisions, the demand of public opinion and of party 
platforms that it be abolished and substitute for it found 


—all point to the inescapable conclusion that however 


useful the board inay have been in the past, it has now 
outlived its usefulness.” 

\ statement regarding the representations against the 
bill made to President Coolidge on April 19 by J. E. Gor- 
man, president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
F. H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette ; and C. N. 
Whitehead, president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, is as 
follows: “We called upon the President to present the 
criticism of 19 of the railroads to the pending railroad 
labor disputes bill. The Watson-Parker bill, in the opin- 
ion of the railroads opposing its passage, is not the peace 
plan’ it has been represented to be, nor does it meet the 
recommendation of President Coolidge in his messages to 
Congress with respect to protection of public interest. We 
are convinced that unless the same is amended it will 
subvert our present rate structure and threaten the steady 
progress of our ever-improving relations with our em- 
ployees in terms of each road as the unit of service and 
self-interest. 

“We have been greatly impressed with the unfavorable 
reaction of the shipping public in the territory we serve 
to the suggestion that the carriers’ income shall remain 
subject to public control while wages, the chief element 
of operating expense, shall, as was aptly said by the chair- 
man of the railroad executives, in opposition to the 
Howell-Barkley bill, be left ‘to the uncontrolled agree- 
ment of the parties or to casual arbitration tribunals 
agreed upon by them.’ 

“The pending bill requires in the public interest amend- 
ment in two vital particulars: 

“First. It does not clearly and definitely place upon the 
parties an obligation to assure uninterrupted train service 
until an unadjusted dispute is investigated by public rep- 
resentatives appointed by the President. 

“Second. It strips the public of that representation and 
control which they now possess over excessive wage agree- 
ments and awards. This alone provides a preventive 
remedy against undue pressure upon the carriers and gives 
the public a voice in the control of operating expense 
which they must pay. Not to preserve this public control 
is a backward step. It leaves railroad income subject to 
strict regulation ; railroad outgo without any effective pub- 
lic protection. 

“The bill, if enacted without appropriate amendment, 
will be a mistake in public policy which this country will 
not cease to regret.” 

Members of the executives’ committee, together with 
Mr. Thom, and Donald R. Richberg and W. N. Doak, 
representing the labor organizations, also conferred with 
Senator Watson-on April 24 regarding efforts to advance 
the consideration of the bill. The public buildings bill 
is still the unfinished business of the Senate, but has been 
temporarily laid aside, and the labor bill is scheduled to 
follow the buildings bill, but the efforts of those who are 
trying to arrange for a vote on the labor bill are com- 
plicated by those who are opposing the buildings bill and 
would like to use their strategic position to defeat that bill 
or have it laid aside before consenting to advance con- 
sideration of the labor bill. On April 22 Senator Wat- 
son asked unanimous consent that the labor bill be made 
a special order of business for May 6, saying that he de- 
sired to go to Indiana for his primary election on May 4 
and wanted to get a date set before he left, but there was 
objection and he remained in Washington. On April 
27. when there was a suggestion that the banking bill be 
taken up, subject to the rights of the public buildings bill, 
Senator Watson insisted that the labor bill should have the 
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right of way. He said he had no desire to call it up at tlie 
time, because when taken up he wanted to keep it before 
the Senate continuously until it shall have been either 
passed or defeated. 

Senator Bruce of Maryland has submitted to the Senate 
a proposed amendment to the labor bill to provide for the 
appointment by the President of the special board to 
decide disputes with subordinate officials. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. ( 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
April 17 amounted to 964,935 cars, an increase of 
41,091 cars as compared with the loading for the 
corresponding week of last year and an increase of 88,019 
cars as compared with 1924. It was also an increase of 

35,000 cars as compared with the preceding week. 
Increases as compared with last year were reported 
from all districts except the Northwestern and in all 
commodity classifications except livestock, forest products 
and ore. Coal loading accounted for an increase of 
31,528 cars. The summary, as compiled by the Car 

Service Division follows: 


Revenve Freigut Car Loapinc—WEEk Enpoinc SaturDay, Aprit 17, 1926 


Districts 1926 1925 1924 
DE tetustbararienereeauadnes 237,294 220,075 213,403 
DE. ocisnnhasakbenaibebennd 203,704 188,478 184.087 
PME  cvcoe heeds deal babe Sen 48,859 44,897 37,064 
ED 6s tact gta eine Nad wate 153,494 150,269 132,907 
PS, .. cccnwhneanteueeaie 117,216 122,032 112,947 
Cn SD. csceeckcnandaeaenece 130,769 125,084 133,152 
ee p> ne I ECU CO 73,599 73,009 63,354 
Total Western districts............. 321,584 320,125 309,455 
ee Ge iv ceavebecacacieneecs 964,935 923,844 876,916 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products........... 37,776 31,774 36,794 
Dn SE ddbuanebeesesnnceenehaes 27,318 30,207 28,329 
CT cpadimeeheen tweed hhididd meneet 167,249 135,721 124,750 
Coke ... Sh cits de Matcascha acag tafesdt cna ‘ 12,537 11,118 10,953 
SE. DION j.dccecnceemesmens : 75,491 76,987 75,62 
.. [=e ids tile teh eke acne 14,109 20,601 16,581 
Ss. eae eee 265,548 258,674 249,387 
Miscellaneous Dieadetebaenied 364,907 358,762 334,960 
April 17 ibehdeonesedewses 964,935 923,844 876,916 
April 10 thhsenkeeneebndwe : 929,506 918,400 880,937 
i +t iets vens eaduencennewe “ 928,092 923,400 861,990 
a a a a Oe ae ee 967,838 932,769 907,389 
Dt DP setaccismesnaaweeatiade 977,209 911,481 908,390 
Cumulative total, 16 weeks......... 14,808,131 14,548,053 14,207,854 


The freight car surplus for the week ended April 15 
averaged 284,396 cars, an increase of 10,177 cars as com- 
pared with the week before. This included 130,152 coal 
cars and 107,127 box cars. The Canadian roads for the 
same period had a surplus of 23,230 cars, including 
20,200 box cars and 200 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 

Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the week 
ended April 17 totaled 56,643 cars, an increase over the 
previous week’s loadings of 2,932 cars and over the same 
week last year of 6,929 cars. Removal of the embargo 
on grain for Fort William and Port Arthur which had 
been in effect since January was responsible for an in- 
creased grain loading of 1,706 cars in the Western 
division and 197 cars in the East. Coal loading was 
heavier in the East but declined in the West. 

Total for Canada 
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Cumulative 
totals to date 


Apr. 17, <Apr.10, Apr. 18, — ——-——--~, 

Commodities 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products... 6.605 4.702 5,774 100,725 96,625 
St Cn itehaceswwaass 2,126 2,064 2,180 31,013 33,948 
Sn Htsbeenudtaenicbaw pai 4,057 3,756 2,027 67,653 67,56 
SE fie eee eae ene vaso ie 331 431 216 7,023 4.608 
Ra 3.463 3.664 3,444 49,150 45,815 
DONE veendeccacesann 2.503 2.976 2.024 56.272 56,002 
Pulp and paper ......... 2,294 2,502 2,086 39.214 32,278 
Other forest products .... 3,278 3.532 2.410 53,643 48.54 
SD. dicated dbine whee .. 1,369 1.362 1,176 21,222 7.442 
Merchandise, L. C. L..... 17,035 16.566 16,518 226,824 217,0°4 
Miscellaneous ......... .. 13,582 12,156 11,859 170,573 155,551 
Total cars loaded.......... 56,643 53,711 49,714 823,312 776,293 


Total cars ree’d from con 
necticns 
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S. A. E. Discusses 





Power Rail Cars 


Chicago Section hears description of mechanical motorized 
train embodying radical changes from equipment 
previously built 


HE regular meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Chicago Section, held at Chicago 
April 23, was devoted to a discussion of power 
rail car development, the feature of the evening being a 
paper by A. W. Scarratt, mechanical engineer of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., who described a mechanical motorized train re- 
cently built by this company at Minneapolis. 

The train, which consists of a mechanically-driven 
motor car and trailer, is an original development, and 
differs in many respects from previous equipment of this 
type now in service. It embodies an absolutely new type 
of roller bearing truck construction, an improved trans- 
mission system, mechanical power drive to all wheels in 
the motor car, a novel braking system said to be highly 
effective, and a 175-hp. gasoline engine developed for 
this particular equipment. 

An abstract of Mr. Scarratt’s paper follows: 


A New Development 
in Power Rail Cars 


By A. W. Scarratt 
Mechanical Engineer, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In the latter half of 1924 the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company authorized the development and 
construction of a two-car motorized railway passenger 
train, the task of creating and perfecting the design being 
assigned to the mechanical engineering department under 


Mechanical Motorized Train Built by the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company 
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the direction of the writer, and the problems of construc- 
tion jointly to the mechanical and structural divisions of 
the organization. 

A design differing in many ways from any railway 
motor car yet produced was conceived and built. It was 
the aim to create a type of car which would satisfy to the 
fullest extent the desires of the traveling public for com- 
fort and convenience and of the operating companies for 
a reliable, attractive light-weight but substantial and 
easy-riding train, which would be economical to operate 
and easy to maintain with the facilities available on steam 
railroads. 

With these requirements in mind, a mechgnically-driven 
car propelled by an internal combustion engine was the 
type selected. The proportions of the motor car engine 
room, baggage room and passenger compartment are 
shown in the drawing. The light weight is 65,000 Ib., 
and the seating capacity 36. The trailer car weighs 54,000 
lb., is 52 ft. long and has a seating capacity of 58. 

The cars are almost entirely of steel construction, the 
underframing being especially substantial, with a 20-in. 
center girder to offer maximum resistance to buffing 
strains. All door posts and corner posts, the water table 
molding, and the letter board panel, are of pressed metal 
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sections. All wood used in the framing of the car, such 
as post fillers, carlines, and other similar parts, is of 
selected second growth white ash. Extreme care has 
been taken to provide effective insulation, three-ply 
Salamander hair felt being the material used practically 
throughout, except back of the letter board panel and the 
underside of the roof boarding in which places two-ply 
Salamander insulation is used. 

Due to the color combination, which consists of three 
of the olive shades of green, these cars present a cheerful, 
restful, and pleasing appearance. The simplicity of de- 
sign of the interior finish is noticeable. The car seats, 
supplied by Hale & Kilburn, upholstered in Zapon rail- 
road grade of leather cloth, are unusually comfortable. 

Special electric lighting fixtures of statuary bronze 
finish, were supplied by the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Company, Chicago, which also supplied the electric 
generating and voltage regulating equipment and the 
Putnam storage batteries used in conjunction with the 
lighting systems of the two cars. Edwards steel trap 
doors and fittings are used in the vestibules, and Irving 
Safstep treads are used in the vestibule steps. The heat- 
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crease in length due to changes of temperature, therelvy 
relieving the engine of the strains which would otherwise 
be transferred to the crank case and crank shaft. 

The speed governor permits sensitive regulation of 
speed, is of simple design and of the flyball type. It is 
assembled as an independent unit, and can be removed as 
such without interference with other parts. Dual and 
double ignition are provided. By dual is meant that both 
battery and magneto ignition are available so that if either 
system should fail the other is available for current 
supply. However, in running on the battery, only one 
plug in each combustion chamber is used. By double 
ignition is meant that two plugs are inserted in each 
combustion chamber and when running on high tension 
magneto current, both plugs ignite the charge simul- 
taneously. 

A Three-Plate Dry Clutch Is Used 

A special clutch was designed for use in this equipment. 
It is a three-plate, dry disc, lever type, spring-engaged 
clutch. The capacity of the clutch from a torque stand- 
point is at least 50 per cent in excess of the maximum 
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The Motor Unit Has Mechanical Drive to Each Pair of Wheels, Trucks without Pedestals and Inside Brake Drums 


ing equipment consists of the standard double coil Vapor 
car heater such as has been used in the past by many 
railroads. 


New Internal Combustion Engine Developed 


When it was decided to produce this train a careful 
analysis of the demands imposed on the power plant was 
made, and as a result of this analysis it was decided to de- 
velope a high grade engine of adequate power to accom- 
plish the performance required and necessary in equipment 
of this kind. The result of our analysis of the require- 
ments led us to design a six-cylinder engine of 534-in. 
bore by 7%-in. stroke, capable of delivering continuously 
175 brake hp. at a speed of 1,300 r.p.m. 

The mounting of the engine in the car was given 
careful study and it was designed so as not to be in 
metallic contact with the steel frame of the car in any 
respect. The desired insulation was accomplished by 
inserting oil-soaked wood bushings into the supporting 
arms through which the anchor bolts pass and by using 
liberal sized washers of a suitable insulating material at 
_ the lower side of the supporting arms and under the heads 
of the anchor bolts. 

Provision for slippage is made to take care of the in- 


requirements, and the plate areas are liberal so that the 
unit surface engaging pressures are unusually low. The 
pedal pressure, due to the manner in which is is connected 
to the clutch, is also low, being approximattely 30 Ib. As 
a result of this design, very smooth engaging action is 
obtained, with large slip capacity. 

All control equipment and recording devices have been 
placed in the most convenient location. A control staff 
is at the left of the engineman, and contains the engine 
throttle lever, spark control lever, electric starter switch, 
pneumatic starter lever, and the complete ignition con- 
trol. At the right of the engineman is located the air 
brake valve and three small valves for the control of air 
to the sanding devices and the bell. In the left forward 
corner of the engine room is a two-cylinder Westinghouse 
12-ft. air compressor, driven by means of a Link type 
“V” section leather belt from the forward end of the 
engine crank shaft. With the type of brake mechanism 
used, this compressor has been found to have adequate 
capacity. 

The cooling system built into this equipment is uniq: 
in arrangement. In order not to obstruct the view from 
the engine room by building the cooling system into t 
front end of the car, a water storage tank is locat d 
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onsiderably above the engine; in fact, it is on the roof 
f the car. This tank, of liberal water capacity, is con- 
nected to a radiator suspended in an open well hole in the 
roof of the car in a slightly inclined position. The radiator 
is of the flat tube and fin type, divided into two sections, 
thereby permitting the drive shaft of the cooling fan to 
pass between the two sections, 

Another equally important part of the cooling system 
is the arrangement of air supply for dissipating the heat 
)f the water as it flows through the radiator. To accom- 
plish this in an effective manner, two air ducts are built 
into the car which connect with openings in the letter- 
board panel. These flues connect to the underside of the 
well hole in which the radiator core is suspended. Each 
flue is provided with a manually-operated damper by 
means of which the flow of air through it can be com- 
pletely controlled. 

To transmit and transform the engine power, and to 
permit its delivery to the trucks in the manner desired, a 
transmission of interesting arrangement and design has 
been developed. It is constructed in three sections, all of 
which are joined together into one complete assembly. 
It provides for four speed ratios in both forward and 
reverse drive and for the transfer of the driving energy 
to both trucks under the car. The drive shaft from the 
clutch casing on the engine connects to the reverse gear 
compartment, which as the name implies, permits the 
driving torque to be delivered to the adjacent change 
speed gear box in either direction of rotation. A reverse 
gear lever and quadrant located at the left of the engine- 
man controls the selection of forward or reverse motion 
by means of suitable gear shifting mechanism. 

\ positive drive is delivered to each of the four axles 
in the two motor car trucks, and the drive as between 
trucks is compensated through the medium of a differ- 
ential in the rear compartment of the transmission. This 
provision was incorporated so that if the four wheels of 
one truck were turned or worn to a different size than 
the wheels of the companion truck of the car, no slippage 
would result, and consequently there would be no drop 
in over all mechanical efficiency of the transmission 
mechanism. 

We believe that this is the first motor car development 
in which every wheel of the motor car is a driver. In 
this respect it is similar to electrically driven coaches. 
Experience in the electric railway field has proved that 
where maximum traction and rapid acceleration are of 
utmost importance in the maintenance of train schedules 
regardless of climatic or rail conditions, each axle under 
a car should be a driving member. Due to the location 
of the universal joints with respect tq the trucks and 
transmission unit, the angularity which exists when the 
car is on the shortest railroad curves in existence does 
not in any .way interfere with the delivery of maximum 
power transmission. 

To achieve these various results, a unique type of 
truck has been developed, differing widely from conven- 
tional design in many respects. To obtain minimum 
rolling resistance, anti-friction journal bearings are used, 
the trucks of the motor car being equipped with Hyatt 
roller bearings and the trucks of the trailer car with 
Timken roller bearings. The housings of these journal 
bearings are so designed that either type can be installed in 
them, and our experience to date indicates that both types 
of bearings are admirably suited for installations of this 
kind. There are differences of detail in the machining 
of the axles, in the mounting of the bearings, and in the 
provision for lateral thrust, but with careful engineering 
and proper installation, each type of journal bearing has 
been found very satisfactory. The housings completely 
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enclose the journal bearings and contain an adequate 
supply of oil lubricant and also exclude all dirt. The 
necessary attention is reduced to a minimum as a result of 
the complete enclosure and thorough lubrication. 

In order that the anti-friction bearings shall not be 
cramped on the axle or in the housings in any manner due 
to poor track conditions, low rail joints, or even derail- 
ments, the journal bearings are mounted in journal arms 
which are connected to the main cast steel side frames 
of the trucks at their inner ends and which are free to 
move in suitable guides at their outer ends. 

No equalizer construction is required, as the compound 
helical springs support the weight imposed upon the main 
frame of the truck by being placed in pockets directly 
over the journal bearings. As a result of this construc- 
tion a flexibility of movement never before acquired in a 
railroad truck is provided, and in a manner which cannot 
impose any cramping loads or strains on the anti-friction 
bearings. The main frame of the truck is an element 
completely and always spring mounted. Conventional 
passenger car trucks are not spring mounted with relation 
to the axles during periods of brake application simply 
because, with the railroad shoe type of brake in which 
the shoes act upon the periphery of the wheels but are at 
the same time suspended from the main frame of the 
truck in an inflexible manner, all chance for full action 
of the helical springs upon which the main truck frame 
load is imposed is counteracted. 

Another feature of design which is perhaps as impor- 
tant as any other incorporated in this unit is the type and 
construction of brakes employed. They are of the auto- 
motive type, a two-shoe clasp brake lined with high duty 
asbestos brake lining being mounted on each axle between 
the wheels. The brake drums are semi-steel castings. 
chilled, and ground to a high polish on the outer surface, 
which are mounted on the axles. 

The brake shoe spider is attached to the axle drive 
gear casing, and because the spider is the element which 
is subjected to the torque reactions set up during brake 
applications these torque reactions pass through the same 
torque arms provided for the drive gear torque reactions. 
All breaking strains die out at their source and never 
reach any of the spring-supported members of the trucks. 
The two brakes of each truck are operated in unison by 
a common pull rod from the foundation brake rigging 
of the car which is connected to an equalizer bar at the 
inner end of each:-truck. 

As a result of embodying these features in the brake 
construction the riding of the car body is unusually 
smooth and quiet, even though these cars are considerably 
shorter and of lighter weight than modern steam railroad 
passenger equipment. When a brake application is made 
no difference in the riding qualities of the car are noticed. 
There is no noise, but one experiences the feeling of 
gradually retarding motion. The train stops with no noise, 
no roughness, and in a remarkably short distance. All of 
these features are incorporated in the trucks of the trailer 
car. 

The foundation brake equipment is of the Westing- 
house A.M.M. type, especially developed for motor car 
requirements. Due to the effectiveness of the truck brake 
design, an 8-in. air cylinder is ample for this equipment. 
If conventional railroad shoe type brakes were employed, 
a 12-in. cylinder would have to be used. Consequently, 
the weight of all of the foundation brake system is con- 
siderably lighter than would otherwise be required, and 
the arrangement is very simple. 

The type of equipment selected permits of straight air 
application when running as a single car unit, but for 
automatic applications when running in conjunction with 




























































































other equipment. Brake hose connections are provided in 
the standard A.R.A. location at each end of the cars, and 
permit the connection of this equipment to any existing 
steam railroad equipment. 


Hearing on Surcharge Bill 


Wasuincton, 1D. C 

OUR days were devoted by the Senate committee 

on interstate commerce last week to hearings on 

the bill to abolish the Pullman surcharge, which 

was passed by the Senate at the last session of Congress 

without hearings. The committee’s “days,” however, 

consist usually of morning sessions of about an hour and 

a half. No testimony was presented at the opening of 

the hearing on behalf of the bill except a brief statement 

by A. M. Loeb, of the National Council of Traveling 

Salesmen’s Associations, that the surcharge is “unreason- 

able,” but after representatives of the railroads had 

testified, Arthur Loeb, who was associate counsel for this 

organization at the hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, replied to their statements. 

Alfred P. Thom, of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, testified on April 21 and 22, pointing out that the 
railways as a whole are not yet earning the fair return 
contemplated by law and that the western roads, which 
would lose $16,000,000 a year revenue if the surcharge 
were abolished, last year earned only 3.86 per cent on 
their property investment and only 4.5 per cent on the 
basis used by the state commissions in opposing their 
application for a freight rate advance. If this bill should 
be passed, he said, Congress would “for the first time 
go into the business of direct rate-making and rates would 
begin to be made politically.” “No more dangerous de- 
parture from time-honored policy could be thought of,” 
he said. When Senator Wheeler remarked that Commis- 
sioner Campbell, the only one of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners who heard all the testimony in the sur- 
charge case, voted to abolish the charge. Mr. Thom said 
he was unable to accept the philosophy that would 
attribute greater authority to his opinion for that reason, 
saying : “You don't hear the master in chancery quoted as 
against the opinion of a court because he has taken the 
testimony, and you don’t hear the nisi prius court quoted 
as against the Supreme Court which reviews its record.” 
He referred to the argument heard by the entire com- 
mission and to the extensive briefs in the surcharge case, 
which he said the commission had twice decided, the 
second time on a petition to reduce the charge by one-half. 

Arthur Loeb, in his reply statement on April 22 and 24 
based his argument largely on the position frequently 
taken by the traveling salesmen’s organizations that “the 
commission did not come to any conclusion” in the sur- 
charge case, but was “actually deadlocked,” because two 
commissioners, although voting with four others to find 
the surcharge “not unreasonable,” while four dissented, 
had written concurring opinions saying they would have 
favored a reduction of the surcharge by one-half. Mr. 
Loeb said the commission had merely “not found” the 
surcharge unreasonable. The later denial of a petition 
to reduce the charge by one-half, he said, was made with- 
out a hearing, on a petition filed by another organization, 
in which his organization had taken no part because “we 
didn’t believe half a loaf was enough.” He said that of 
the ten commissioners who participated “four stood on 
one side, four on the other and two in the middle,” and 
that therefore Congress would not be overruling the com- 
mission if it passed the bill. As to Mr. Thom’s argument 
that the Senate committee had not time to consider the 
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case properly, Mr. Loeb said that the committee has heard 
more data and argument than the commissioners, except 
Commissioner Campbell, who heard argument for six 
hours. Also he said that “the generality that Congress 
ought not to engage in rate-making, to which all will 
agree, does not apply here because this is not a rate in the 
ordinary sense but involves questions of principle of the 
kind that Congress has always reserved.” 

Senator Cummins remarked that he was of the opinion, 
after a rather extensive investigation, that the railroads 
are “compelling the shippers to bear the burden of the 
passenger service and that the passengers are not paying 
what they ought to pay when all the costs are taken into 
consideration.” Mr. Loeb said that the surcharge is 
“borne by the most profitable part of the railroad business 
and that passenger rates are already more than the traffic 
can bear.” 

There was no hearing on April 23 because Senator 
Watson, chairman of the committee, was the only Senator 
to appear. Mr. Loeb continued his statement on April 24, 
basing his argument largely on points covered in the 
commission’s report, but quoting principally from Com- 
missioner Campbell’s opinion. Referring to the decision 
of the commission he said he spoke of it as he would “of a 
lower court,” because although he had “great respect for 
the commissioners, they can go wrong.” One of his 
points was that the net income figures used by the rail- 
roads were reduced by “hundreds of millions” by charges 
for deferred maintenance for which the railroads had 
previously been reimbursed by the director general of 
railroads. When members of the committee showed in- 
terest in this and suggested calling some one from the 
Interstate Commission to testify as to the facts and the 
amounts, R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Chicago & North Western, said that the 
question was also involved in the western freight rate 
case, but that the railroads did not know what, if anything, 
the director general had allowed them for undermainten- 
ance in the lump-sum settlements for the federal control 
period, so that what they had received had been credited 
to profit and loss. He said the director-general had stated 
that there was no undermaintenance to pay for, and that 
although the railroads had filed claims for large amounts 
on this account they were unable to say how much of what 
they had received could be attributed to maintenance. Mr. 
Loeb also said the commission had disregarded evidence in 
the surcharge case because only Commissioner Campbell 
had heard it. 

Mr. Van Doren was given 15 minutes in which to reply 
to Mr. Loeb before the hearings were declared closed. 
He said the first question to be considered is whether the 
surcharge is justified on the principle that it represents an 
additional cost, because rates ought to be based on cost of 
service and value of service. He said Commissioner Camp- 
bell had first disagreed with the majority of the commission, 
saying it was wrong in principle, and then had proceeded 
to try to justify that position, whereas, Mr. Van Doren 
said, the Pullman service costs the railroads more per 
passenger than does the coach service while Pullman 
passengers receive more service than do those in the 
coaches. He compared the case with that of refrigerator 
car service, for which the railroads charge more than for 
box car service, even when they do not own the refriger- 
ator cars. The second question, Mr. Van Doren said, is 
whether the Senate committee should set itself up as 
reviewing body over the Interstate Commerce Commi: 
sion. As to Mr. Loeb’s statement that a majority of th 
commission had not decided the case he pointed to th 
dissenting opinions by Commissioners Campbell an 
McManamy which referred to the “majority” opinion, an 
which also referred to the surcharge as a “rate.” 
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Western Roads Urge Early Decision 


Counsel file reply brief in rate case alleging no denial 





made of failure to earn fair return 


OUNSEL for the western railways have filed with 

the Interstate Commerce Commission their reply 

brief in the western rate advance case and the 
western part of the commission’s rate structure investi- 
gation, on which oral arguments will be heard by the 
commission beginning May 19, answering the contentions 
raised in the large number of briefs filed by representa- 
tives of shippers and western state commissions and urg- 
ing an early determination granting the emergency relief 
of a 5-per cent general advance in western freight rates. 


Present Inadequacy of Earnings Not Controverted 


After pointing out that “every objection which has 
heretofore been expressed to any proposed increase in 
general freight rate levels is repeated in this case,’ and 
that “in addition to these old standbys” there are some 
new ones based on various interpretations of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, the brief directs attention to the fact 
that none of the briefs in opposition and none of the 
counsel who have prepared them contends that during 
the past five years the carriers in the western district have 
earned the fair return defined by law upon the aggregate 
value of their property. The limit to which any of the 
counsel go in this respect is said to have been presented 
in the brief for the state commissions where a computa- 
tion is presented which purports to show that during 
1924 carriers in the western district earned 5.10 per cent. 
“But this rate of return is based upon an asserted value 
for rate-making purposes of Class I carriers in the west- 
ern district of $7,215,058,694, or a reduction below the 
figure shown in the investment accounts of over 27 per 
cent. The value of the property of all carriers in the 
western district as of December 31, 1919, which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission found in Increased Rates, 
1920, was $8,100,000,000, since which time there has been 
an increase in property investment account of ClassI car- 
riers alone of $1,394,010,101. In other words, the state 
commissions, to arrive at the rate of return of even 5.10 
per cent, have been forced to adopt a rate base as of 
December 31, 1924, which is substantially less than the 
commission found the value to have been five years previ- 
ous, and have disregarded altogether the increase in 
property value by way of additions and betterments since 
that time. 

“Therefore we say that the fact that carriers in the 
western district have failed to earn or approximate the 
fair return defined by law during the past five years is 
conceded on this record. 

“It is also conceded that the carriers in the western 
district have failed to secure the same rate .of return 
which carriers in the two other rate districts in the United 
States have been permitted to earn under the existing 
general rate levels. 

“None of the parties has offered proof or made argu- 

ents to the effect that the carriers in the western district 

ve been operated any less efficiently or less economically 

n have carriers in other sections of the United States. 

“The foregoing facts stand out in bold relief. No 

rtv denies them. Whatever may be the disposition 

the other arguments and controverted issues which 
ve been raised, these matters are verities in this case— 
carriers in the western district have not earned or 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
even approximated the fair return defined by law and they 
have not earned or approximated the rates of return 
which have accrued to the carriers in the two other rate 
districts of the United States under the present general 
rate levels.” 

An abstract of the argument follows: 


Concerning Proof in Respect to Individual Rates 


It is asserted that we have failed to prove the reasonableness 
of each and every separate rate which would result from a 
general increase. Therefore it is ‘argued that all relief to us 
should be denied. This is the same argument which has always 
been made whenever the carriers have sought to increase their 
general level of rates. It was also made in opposition to the 
validity of the commission’s order in the New England Divisions 
Case, but was rejected by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as unsound. Nor was such proof in respect to each of 
the millions of separate rates which were involved offered by 
either the state commissions or the shippers as a condition pre- 
cedent to a reduction in the general rate level in Reduced Rates, 
1922. 

We have presented evidence which is typical of the rate 
situation respecting the several commodities. It is both futile 
and impossible to treat in detail with each rate on each com- 
modity between every possible point of origin and destination in 
the western district. 

This proceeding, in so far as it affects our application for 
increased revenue, has to do with “general rate levels” as dif- 
ferentiated from individual rates between specific points. 

It is significant that while those who represent agriculture and 
live stock in this proceeding complain of the so-called failure 
of specific proof as to individual and specific rates on our part, 
they have not measured up to the standard which they set for 
us; the evidence introduced by them in this proceeding is 
singularly lacking in the specific and detailed qualities for lack 
of which they criticize us. The result of this is that their demand 
for specific exemption or special treatment under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution rests upon evidence wholly argumentative and which 
does not deal with the transportation conditions at all. In other 
words, they ask the commission to shift the burden of paying 
adequate rates from the products which they ship to the products 
which other persons ship without offering evidence upon which 
they could argue to the commission that the transportation con- 
ditions surrounding their products are more favorable to excep- 
tion from the advanced rates than the products shipped by other 
industries. 


The Proposition That Passenger Fares 
Should Be Raised and Service Curtailed 


It is argued by the state commissions, various petroleum re- 
finers, certain apple shippers, some of the lumber interests and 
some other miscellaneous shippers, that any increase in freight 
rates should be denied because, it is asserted, an inadequate 
revenue is derived from the passenger traffic. 

While the challenge is made that the passenger business has 
not been operated economically, there is no evidence to support 
it. It is suggested that there might be a reduction in the number 
of trains and there seems to be an intimation that a part of the 
property now devoted to the passenger business might be written 
out of the carriers’ investment accounts. There is also the 
suggestion that the substitution of motorized equipment for the 
present passenger trains, the acquisition of motor buses, curtail- 
ment of passenger service and the pooling of passenger traffic 
between important termini might solve the problem. 

We submit that the record shows affirmatively that the carriers 
in the western district have been and are operating their pas- 
senger service efficiently and economically. The underlying dif- 
ficulty in the passenger service at the present time is motor bus 
competition, together with the more serious effect of the opera- 
tion of the privately owned automobile. The result of this has 
been that the passenger business has failed to grow. No one 
has yet found the solution for this sort of competition. The 
public is not ready for the railroads either to retire completely 
from the passenger field nor is it ready to accept a substantial 
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diminution of passenger service. The fact that in terms of 
passenger train-miles the Western carriers are affording sub- 
stantially the same service now as they did in 1912 in respect 
to the number of passengers carried one mile shows that in the 
uwweregate there has been no wasteful increase in the passenger 
service itself. The fact that the carriers in the western district, 
when measured by comparison with the United States as a whole, 
have effected as great or greater economies in operation of their 
passenger business since the termination of federal control, shows 
that measured by this standard they are efficiently and econom- 
ically operated. 

In these circumstances we submit that the problem for reg- 
ulatory authority is to ascertain how, as a practical matter, 
we can secure an increase in our net revenue. There is no 
evidence that this increase in net can be secured by greater 
economies and efficiency of operation. The evidence rather shows 
that these efficiencies and economies have been carried as far 
as the furnishing of adequate transportation will permit. We 


do not anticipate in these circumstances that the shipping public 
would be willing to have the adequacy of transportation in the 
western district, which it concedes exists, transformed into in- 
adequacy and inefficiency of transportation in order to prevent 


the railroads from securing more money from the only tangible 
source which any one has suggested in this proceeding—that 
from a moderate increase in the general level of freight rates. 


Those who argue that passenger fares should be raised and 
passenger service curtailed to avoid a mecessary increase in 
freight rates overlook the rights and interests of the passenger 


traveling public. Neither the commission nor the carriers can 
overlook them. The absence of associations of commercial 
travelers or of representation on the part of the great unorgan- 
ized traveling public does not indicate acquiescence by them 

in such a program. That they would be willing to accept either 
an increase in the basic fare or curtailment of service, or both, 
is certainly contrary to well known facts. 


Predictions of Increased Net in the Future 


Several of the briefs, including that of the state commissions, 
seek to avoid an advance in the general rate level by predicting 
that there will be such an increase in net revenue in the future 
in the western district as will ultimately produce the “fair return” 
under the present general rate level. 

Attention was directed in our original brief to the fact that 
the increase in property in the western district 1925 over 1924 
amounted to $286,666,585, on which the fair return would be 
$16,483,329. In other words, the increase in net railway operat- 
ing income in the western district for 1925 was in excess of 
the amount necessary to provide a fair return on new property 
only to the extent of $19,939,542. This increase was achieved 
only by a reduction in maintenance expenses of $14,434,817. 

If the same rate of increase in net railway operating income 
were to continue year after year, it would require ten or twelve 
years before the western district carriers could attain the fair 
return contemplated by law.* This would assume a continuing 
reduction in operating expenses in the western district each 
year to the same extent that it was achieved in 1925. But 
no one has suggested on this record any likelihood that year 
ifter year the carriers in the western district can continue to 
reduce their maintenance expenditures in excess of $14,000,000 
annually under the preceding year as they did in 1925. 

Neither does the law contemplate that carriers in any of 
the rate groups should be required to go on year after year 
with inadequate earnings in the hope that some time in the 
distant future they may, through fortuitous circumstances, ob- 
tain the fair return which Congress declared was necessary to 
enable them to maintain adequate transportation in the public 
interest. The carriers in the western district have, for the past 
five years, been unable to approximate the fair return contem- 
plated by law. Only two or three of the carriers in the western 
district, operating a small per cent of the mileage in that district, 
could, on the basis of their present showing, do any financing 
through the medium of selling their common stock at par. 


The Rate of Fair Return 


The state commissions assert that 5% per cent is too high 
to be used as a “fair return” and that it should be reduced 
to correspond more nearly to what the western district carriers 


zinal brief we have shown by 
cent is sub-normal. 


are actually earning. In our orig 
numerous decisions that a return of 534 per 


*The extremes to which the state commissions go in predicting increases 
in net railway operating income is illustrated by the repetiticn in their brief 
yf the assertion made at the hearing that during 1925 the western carriers 
were earning a net railway operating income of $467,100,000. This was 
based on the use of monthly ratios applied to the last six months of the 
vear Yet when the brief of the state commissions was written, they had 
before them Exhibit 279A of the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing 
that the actual net railway operating income for the year 1925 was only 


$414,405,439 
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Public utility companies generally have been accorded a higher 
rate by the courts in order to relieve them from confiscation. 
If the rate of return is to be changed in the western district it 
would have to be changed throughout the United States. \\e 
did not conceive it to be within the issues of this proceeding 
which relates to the western district alone, that the percentage 
which constitutes the “fair return” could be increased. We 
have directed attention to the fact that it is so low a rate of 
return that the shipping public should surely pay rates which 
will enable the western district carriers to earn it. Certainly 
the rate of return should not be reduced below the present level 
for any such reduction would so seriously impair the credit of 
the carriers as gravely to threaten the continued maintenance 
of an adequate system of transportation. 

When all is said and done it must be apparent that the 
carriers in the western district have been required to operate 
under a general rate level which has produced less favorable 
results than have been attained in the other two rate groups. 
It has been advanced less in connection with the upward trend 
of operating costs and it has been reduced more in the years 
subsequent to the termination of the guaranty period than have 
rate levels in the other two rate districts. The carriers in the 
other two rate districts have been permitted more nearly to 
approximate this fair return than have we. Their credit has 
improved generally. Ours has suffered. In these circumstances 
it is clear that the remedy is to increase the general rate level 
in the western district, at least to the limited extent which we 
have requested in this proceeding. 


The Proposition That the 
Rate Base Should Be Reduced 


In respect to the rate base which we have advanced as ap- 
propriate for use in this proceeding, considerable objection has 
been made by the state commissions and others. At the hearing 
and in our original brief, we contended that a rate base in the 
western district measured by the aggregate investment account 
is conservative for the purpose of this proceeding. In respect 
to Class I carriers in the western district, such a rate base as 
of December 31, 1923, was $9,614,106,873. As of December 31, 
1924, it was $9,900,773,458. 

It is of interest here to note that in 1924 on the rate base 
which we have used Class I carriers in the western district 
earned 3.86 per cent; on the rate base employed by the state 
commissions at the hearing, we earned 4.36 per cent, and on 
the rate base which the state commissions now suggest in the 
appendix to their brief, we earned 5.10 per cent. 

Neither of the rate bases employed by the state commissions 
take into account the present day value of carrier property. We 
have already shown in our original brief that at the time the 
approximate valuation was made in Jncreased Rates, 1920, supra, 
the courts had not yet adjudicated the right of the public utilities 
to have consideration given to the increased price level in so 
far as a rate base reflected reproduction costs. We have also 
shown that the chairman of the commission testified before the 
Senate Committee to the effect that the approximate valuation 
thus found by the commission reflected reproduction cost at 
pre-war prices and that no account was taken of the increased 
price level, except in so far as additions and betterments were 
considered on the basis of actual cost. It is asserted in the 
brief of the state commissions that we contend that reproduction 
cost is the sole basis of determining value under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It will be observed from our brief that we do 
not ask the commission to pass upon this issue here. Our 
proposition there stated is that in so far as reproduction cost 
is a measure of value, effective consideration must be given to 
the increased price level, and that the courts are unanimous in 
the proposition that recognition must be given in making up a 
valuation, both to the reproduction cost and to the increased 
price level. The commission knows how much weight it has 
given to reproduction cost in ascertaining final and _ tentative 
values. Its reports show that reproduction cost has been the 
most important element. Not only is this shown in the valuation 
orders thus far issued, but Exhibit 273 introduced in evidence 
by a representative of the commission is entitled “Cost of Re- 
production and Other Data Bearing on Valuation.” The “other 
data” include only the present value of land, capitalization, re- 
corded and adjusted book investment and the obtainable data 
on original cost, the latter element being very incomplete. In 
the recent decisions in Florida East Coast Railway Cow:>any 
Valuation, 84 I. C. C. 25, Kansas City Southern Railway V'«:/ua- 
tion, 84 I. C. C. 113, and Elgin, Jolict & Eastern Ra’ way 
Valuation, 84 I. C. C. 587, it clearly appears that great w ht, 
if not controlling effect, was given to the reproduction co-'. 
determining the final value. In fact, in one of the dissenting 
opinions in the Florida East Coast Railway Company case, s'>Y4. 
at page 40, et seq., attention is directed to the relation of the 
final value to the reproduction cost less depreciation. 
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We are not on this record attempting to try all of the 
valuation cases which threaten to be a source of litigation for 
some time to come. We have merely directed attention to the 
fact that since the commission made its approximate valuation 
n Increased Rates, 1920, recognition has been given by the courts 
to the proposition that effective consideration must be given in 
making up a rate base to the increased price level. 

Those who object to the rate increase have undertaken to 
meet this proposition in several ways. First, they have argued 
that when the commission came to review the approximate 
valuation which it had made in 1920 in the case of Reduced 
Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, it had before it some of the de- 
cisions of the courts to which we have referred.* It is argued 
that because the commission in the latter case stated that it 
found no reason to disturb the approximate valuation made 
two years before, that it thereby gave recognition to the principle 
which the courts had announced. Clearly such a_ proposition 
cannot be seriously entertained. 

In the second place, it is argued that consideration has been 
given to the increased price level in so far as additions and 
betterments are concerned. This is probably true in so far as 
additions and betterments have been credited to the rate base at 
actual cost.t But it will be recalled that the state commissions 
in the rate base which they suggested at the hearing, undertook 
to write down the additions and betterments. In any event, 
giving consideration to the increased price level in respect to 
additions and betterments does not satisfy the requirement of the 
courts that consideration must be given to the increased price 
level in respect to the entire rate base. Even if such additions 
and betterments as were paid for at prices which are in excess 
of the present price level were to be written down and similar 
consideration was to be given to the property as it existed before 
the price level advanced, there would be a most substantial in- 
crease in the rate base. We submit that this contention of our 
opponents does not satisfy the requirements of the law. 

Nevertheless, we submit that under any view the difference 
between the approximate valuation as determined by the com- 
mission in 1920 upon the basis of unit costs in 1914 and prior 
thereto, and the investment accounts of carriers as of that time, 
will more than disappear when consideration is given to the 
principle which the courts have declared to be a matter of con- 
stitutional right. Under the law and the facts as they are 
before the commission in this case, a rate base in the western 
district measured by the aggregate investment accounts of the 
carriers is conservative for the purposes of this proceeding. 


Rates on Specific Commodities 


Briefs filed on behalf of shippers of specific commodities seek- 
ing to avoid an increase in rates, in whole or in part, are so 
numerous that it is impossible here to treat in detail each of 
these discussions. In the forefront of this case stands the 
fact that if the carriers are to have an increase in their freight 
revenue, the bulk of the commodities which move in substantial 
volume must bear increased freight rates. 

Representatives of commodities which pay 87.3 per cent of 
the total freight revenue of the western carriers are asking that 
their commodities be given preferential treatment. This leaves 
nly fresh meats, packing-house products and less-than-carload 
freight. But if these commodities were to make up the increase 
f 5 per cent in the freight revenue of the western carriers, 
they would have to be advanced almost 50 per cent. 

For many years the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
state commissions have been adjusting and readjusting freight 
rates. Relationships between commodities and between localities 
have been considered time and again, in great detail. The re- 
ulting rate structure must be presumed to constitute a general 
rate level in which rates as between commodities and localities 
ire reasonably well adjusted in the aggregate. Unless this be 
o the regulation of freight rates by public authority has achieved 

paratively little. ' 

The shippers have made no effort in this proceeding to suggest 








* At page 115 of their brief, the state commissions assert that the decision 
?educed Rates, 1922, must have been made in the light of the decision 
f the Supreme Court in Galveston Electric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388, 
ided April 10, 1922. On the other hand some of the southwestern state 
mmissions assert at page 64 of their brief that the Supreme Court decision 
the Galveston Case did not hold that a rate base must reflect the increase 
reproduction cost incident to the rise in price level. The decisions in the 
thwestern Bell Telephone Co. Case, 262 U. S. 276, the Bluefield Water 
ks & Improvement Company Case, 262 U. S. 679, and the Standard Oil 
mpany Case, 268 U. S. 146, all came after the decision in Reduced Rates. 
>. To argue that the Commission gave consideration to the requirement 
t the increased price level should be taken into account and then to say 
the light of that the Commission reiterated its former finding in which 
increased price level had not been taken into account is in any event a 
sequitur. , 
Sut additions and betterments made subsequent to 1914 and prior to 
luation date of individual properties. have not been credited at actual cost. 
spite of the fact that the cost of these additions and betterments reflected 
the increasing price level, the reproduction cost estimate reduces them to the 
level prevailing in 1914, or prior thereto. 
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any other or different general rate adjustment. They have con- 
cerned themselves separately and individually with a program 
seeking to avoid their sharing in such increases in the general 
rate level as may be necessary to provide adequate revenues 
for the maintenance of an efficient transportation system. 

If there be local situations or specific rate adjustments which 
require special consideration they can be considered from time 
to time and as they arise in separate proceedings wherein records 
shall be made dealing intensively with them. Such is the situa- 
tion in respect to class rates in Western Trunk Line territory 
which are to be considered on a record wherein the facts relating 
thereto will be fully developed. But the delay incident to such 
necessary detailed consideration should not prevent a_ present 
increase in the general freight rate level to the limited extent 
here sought. 


The Proposed Separate Rate Group in the Southwest 


The proposal of a separate southwestern group emanates from 
state commissions of Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. The 
brief reveals that the proponents of a southwestern group are 
as much swayed by motives of expediency now as similar in- 
terests were in 1920 in opposing such a group. They now, as 
they did then, are adopting the temporary strategy of a lawsuit, 
and it shows through. It is a device employed now, as it was 
then, to escape a proper share of a necessary advance in rates 
in order that the financial needs of carriers in the western district 
might be improved and an adequate transportation system pro- 
moted. 

Whatever might be the differing conditions among the carriers 
themselves in various sections, they have come before the com- 
mission and have presented their case for the western district in 
its entirety. They have accepted the territorial boundaries set by 
the commission in Ex parte 74, 1920. Based on the results of 
1924 they needed an increase of 11 per cent in freight revenue 
to bring their return up to the standard rate. They are asking 
for a 5 per cent increase in their freight revenues. Had there 
been other rate groups such as some of these interests advocate, 
it is conceivable that the carriers’ program and prayers might be 
different from those presented. There has been offered by the 
respective champions no valid ground for modifying at present the 
grouping in the western district. The commission should reject 
all such plans. 


Hoch-Smith Resolution 


To assert that our application is intended as an adroit counter- 
move to the Hoch-Smith resolution is to accuse us of not having 
properly analyzed that resolution and gaged our rights thereunder. 
The Hoch-Smith resolution is on its face clearly designed to 
protect the carriers in the western district as well as in other 
rate groups in receiving the fair return which is contemplated by 
the Interstate Commerce Act and required in the public interest 
so that adequate transportation systems may be maintained. The 
Hoch-Smith resolution specifically declares that “in making any 
such change, adjustment or redistribution the commission shall 
give due regard * * * to the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation.” The Hoch-Smith resolution expressly 
declares that any readjustment of rates on the products of agricul- 
ture shall be “compatible with the maintenance of adequate trans- 
portation service.” Why should the western district carriers have 
had anything to fear from the Hoch-Smith resolution so as to 
drive them to the extremity of going through this long and expen- 
sive litigation in connection with an application for an increase in 
the general rate level? Under the terms of that resolution, if there 
is to be such a readjustment as will prefer some industries and 
shippers there must be a contemporaneous readjustment so as to 
protect the net railway operating income of the carriers. To 
assert that we have been driven to the extremity of standing 
before the public seeking an increase in the general rate level 
simply as a backfire to this resolution is to accuse us of ignorance 
and stupidity. 

What we have said above answers in large measure the proposi- 
tion advanced that the Hoch-Smith resolution prevents any increase 
in the general rate level until the commission shall have first 
readjusted all rates in conformity therewith. The resolution does 
not so declare. To construe it in this manner would mean that the 
remaining sections of the interstate commerce act requiring such 
a net railway operating income as will insure the continued 
maintenance of adequate transportation are to be held in suspense 
for a period of years. 

Similarly, the proposition that the Hoch-Smith resolution auto- 
matically prohibits any rate advance in respect to the products 
of agriculture, including livestock, requires only that the resolution 
be. read to show the falsity of the proposition. All that the reso- 
lution declares is that the commission shall adjust rates on these 
products so that they shall constitute “the lowest possible lawful 
rates compatible with the maintenance of adequate transportation 
service.” If the rates on the products of agriculture, including 
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livestock, are too low to constitute the lowest possible lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate transportation service, 
they are to be readjusted upwards. 


“Political Considerations” 


As to the 
“controlling 
highest 


proposition of the state commissions that there are 
political reasons, using the term ‘political’ in the 
for disregarding the doctrines which have been 
approved by the courts in respect to a rate base upon which a 
return is to be computed, we answer that the problem before us 
and before the commission is one of applying a statute and safe- 
guarding the rights of the carriers and the public as they have been 
declared in the federal constitution, as construed by the courts. 
We do not concede that there is any higher law determining our 
rights in this case than the acts of Congress and the Constitution of 
the United States. That the modest request for a 5 per cent 
increase in the general rate level should have brought forth such 
an argument as this is surprising in the extreme. 

About the only proposition upon which the opposition agrees is 
that there should be no increase allowed in this proceeding. The 
advanced for denying such increase are as divergent as 
there are appearances in the case. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce takes the attitude that intrastate rates are depressed 
and that no increase in interstate rates should be allowed until the 
state rates have been increased. The briefs filed on behalf of the 
States of Wyoming, South Dakota and Oregon respectively, on the 
other hand, claim that intrastate rates in those states are already 
too high, and that if any increase is granted it should not apply in 
such states. 

The brief filed by 
about state rates, but 


sense,” 


reasons 


state commission counsel says not a word 

urges that the passenger business of the 
carriers needs looking into. Then, again, the state of Minnesota 
urges that by increasing divisions with the eastern carriers the 
western roads can secure some additional revenue. And _ finally 
comes the brief on behalf of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and professes great concern over the class rates in Western Trunk 
Line Territory, which rates do not affect its traffic, and propounds 
the belated and impossible plan of trying out the supplemental 
application in advance of the decision of Ex Parte 87. 

Thus, by devious and inconsistent proposals and objections, do 
our opponents arrive at a common goal,—the defeat of the carriers’ 
demand for needed revenue. That so many divergent interests 
should disagree is perhaps not surprising; but when such disagree- 
ments amount to insurmountable inconsistencies the conclusions 
reached are not entitled to very much weight. 

We do maintain, however, that a structure of rates which pro- 
duces the volume of traffic shown by this record to be existent in 
the western district and yet which provides so meager a return to 

carriers is an unjust and unreasonable rate structure. A 
and reasonable rate is not subject to mathematical determi- 
nation. It is not a fixed and unalterable certainty. There is no 
recognized line delineating the boundary between the reasonable 
and the unreasonable rate. It is only by applying various tests 
that an approximation is reached. We are here dealing with an 
entire rate structure which has been tried and found wanting. A 
5 per cent increase in freight revenues spread over the entire 
western district will be so thin as to be scarcely perceptible. Yet 
this modicum of relief may mean the salvation of many western 
railroads. An industrial structure such as the West reveals will 
not break under so light a load. It can well afford to support the 
institution of transportation upon which its achievements have 
been based. Its failure so to do can be charged only to the low 
level of rates amounting to an unjust and unreasonable rate 
structure 


these 
just 


owners of northwestern lines 
have also filed a reply brief asserting that both financial 
and rate conditions of the northwestern roads demand 
special treatment by the commission and asking the com- 
mission to direct “a complete and_ sufficient revision 
upwards of rates, in Western Trunk Line territory, along 
with and supplemental to any relief granted to the western 
carriers as a whole. 

The security holders assert that there is a “low spot” 
in rates in a great territory north and east of the Missouri 
river from which a large part of the tonnage of the north- 
is drawn and that “it has been shown 
in a variety of ways that the rates in that territory are 
approximately 15 per cent lower than rates for corre- 
sponding service in other portions of the Western dis- 
trict.” “Taken as a whole,” they say, “the answering 
briefs choose to ignore rather than to suggest any con- 
structive solution for the most vital and critical situation 
developed in this the demonstrated financial 


Committees of security 


western carriers 


case, Viz.., 
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necessities of the northwestern lines, the impairment « 

credit of these roads due to a long period of inadequat: 
earnings, and the possible break-down of transportation 
in a great section of the country consequent upon thes: 
conditions. 
to dispute the 


After examining all briefs we find no attempt 
fact of this discriminatory rate structure.” 


An I. C. C. Valuation in Epitome 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HILE the Interstate Commerce Commission is 

struggling with its job of trying to find valua- 

tions, if not values, of the railway properties of 
the United States, a job which has cost it and the rail- 
roads to date some $120,000,000, and which involves 
properties estimated to be worth somewhere between 
twenty and thirty billions, it has to deal with all kinds of 
properties, large and small, rich and poor. A few days 
ago it issued a tentative valuation report of 33 pages in 
which the value for rate-making purposes of the property 
of the Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern, owned and used 
and devoted by it to common-carrier purposes, was found 
to be $825, as of 1918. Of this amount $275 is stated to 
have been included on account of working capital, con- 
sisting entirely of cash on hand. However, the company 
operated a line leased from the Cincinnati, Nashville & 
Southern, which is given a valuation of $195,000 as prop- 
erty used but not owned by the T. K. & N., and most of 
the 33 pages are devoted to it. 

The commission has before it valuation cases involving 
systems of twelve thousand miles and some claiming a 
value of as much as two billion dollars. The Tennessee, 
Kentucky & Northern, according to the report, owned no 
mileage and its equipment consisted of five roadway 
machines and one passenger car. It leased from the 
C, N. S. one Shay-geared locomotive and 19 miles of 
line, from Algood to Livingston, Tenn. It also had cash 
on hand to the amount of $3,199 but the commission finds 
only $275 of this necessary for use as working capital and 
classifies the remainder as “owned and held for non- 
carrier purposes.” 

The entire capital stock of the T., K. & N., $10,000, 
was owned by the president of the company, Mrs. P. E. 
Clark, who did not always receive her full salary, as the 
report mentions under the head of “donations” $1,897 
representing the cancellation of a note issued to her in 
payment of salary and of an open account due her. How- 
ever, she received in one year, 1914, a dividend of 163 
per ‘cent, the road having earned in that year a net 
operating income of $15,676 and having some surplus on 
hand. The investment in road and equipment was stated 
in the books as $2,201.86 but the commission’s accounting 
examination readjusts this to $514.10, “all of which 
represents recorded money outlay,” while it is stated that 
$1,626 should be transferred to “improvements on leased 
property.” The original cost of all the property was not 
ascertained but $514.10 for the passenger car is said t 
be “supported by accounting records.” 

The cost of reproduction new is estimated at $836, and 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation at $502. The 
detail statement of this gives $10 for engineering ; $294 
for the roadway machines, depreciated to $152; $514 for 
the car, new, and $329 less depreciation ; $5 for stationery) 
and printing, new, and $3 less depreciation; and $13 for 
interest during construction, depreciated to $8. 

As no land is involved the final value would seem t 
be made up of $502 for cost of reproduction less depre- 
ciation plus $275 for working capital and $59 for going- 
concern value and “all other matters.” 
























Looking Toward the Commissary and Other Buildings from the Coach Yard 





New Coach Yard Equipped With 
Modern Commissary 


Advanced ideas in store keeping find expression in 


half-million dollar 


COMMISSARY distinctive for its provisions for 
cleanliness and efficient operation and a store- 
house having little in common with the traditional 
material racks around railway coach tracks are features 
of a new coach yard recently completed by the Northern 
Pacific in St. Paul which renders the project interesting 
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The Buildings Are Adapted to the Operation of Tractors and 
Trailers 


from material and supply, as well as from other aspects. 
This new yard which represents an investment well over a 
half million dollars is the culmination of the company’s 
efforts to provide more adequate and modern facilities in 
this city for the care of its passenger equipment and com- 
pletely replaces the facilities previously maintained for 
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project at St. Paul 


this purpose. The project occupies about 15 acres of 
land and is comprised of the following facilities: 


Coach track, complete with grading, walks and plumbing........ $225,500 
Commissary and Pullman building. ..........ccccccccccscccecs 102,700 
I hrc eee ce vee eee ad wie o kena wil wale enka wee 19,000 
a As ure dk dle ark id ead ei eR hie eek ae ne ne 30,000 
i Pace iho wal aks wie knee ehbd di ek ha bem aaon eee +6 125,000 
Dt DCGbt atic tn oeaved noe hb bien ake Sik bedadnedekeewKes 5,100 
rr rr Cs. cis ae aoa ike hehe weeks enah ables meals 1,400 
Seow cca a wiles tu Ke mae NEA ERS Oh a ae eeneke 4,900 
Pi han ai et cekhe bs dati nbaeee ebb hawebuwaassccew atl 46,400 
I ns cca sad phe oedema aes 23,000 


errr re Tee TT Tre $611,000 


Total cost track and buildings.... 


In addition the expenditures shown, the project in- 
cludes, aside from investment in new land, an expenditure 
of $225,000 for a double 14 ft. by 10 ft. reinforced con- 
crete sewer 1,162 ft. long, built to insure adequate drain- 
age in the area. 


Flood Lights for Coach Track 


The coach yard contains 6% miles of track of which 
10 are storage tracks and 12 are tracks for handling live 
equipment. The latter have hot and cold water as well 
as air and steam connections for the cleaning and heating 
of coaches while electric connections are also provided 
for lighting the coaches and charging the train storage 
hatteries. The hot water system is a distinctive feature. 
This hot water is supplied by a horizontal steam 
tube water heater which is capable of heating 600 gal. of 
water per hour from a temperature of 50 deg. to 180 deg. 
which is kept in circulation in the pipes by a 1% in. cen- 
trifugal pump having a capacity of 20 gal. per minute. 

In the spaces between the train track are plank plat- 
forms’ 6 ft. wide which provide of 10,500 ft. or approxi- 
mately 2 miles of runway for the uninterrupted passage of 
workmen or power trucks. The yard has the added fea- 
ture of two floodlight towers which are 65 ft. high and 
carry six lamps each. This provides ample light for the 
handling of equipment in the yards at night without con- 
fusion or danger. 

While the coach yard is an attraction in itself by reason 
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of these conveniences, it is particularly for the commis- 
sary facilities that this project invites attention, for while 
unpretentious in construction, they afford striking con- 
trasts with both facilities and practices often found in 
this service. The commissary and pullman building is 
the principal structure of the several buildings occupying 
a strip of ground adjacent to the coach tracks. It houses 
the supply and accounting divisions of the dining car de- 
partment and also the store and repair shop of the Pull- 
man company. 

The main building of the dining car department is a 
two-story structure, 50 ft. wide and 112 ft. long, with a 
full basement. This building is built on a concrete foun- 
dation resting on piles. The superstructure is brick and 
tile with reinforced concrete floors and roof and steel sash, 





* 
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Ging (1000 


A Portion of the Crockery Storage 


giving a fire-resistant construction. The entire second 
floor is devoted to the offices of the dining car department. 
It has windows on all sides and is furnished with olive 
drab steel desks and other office equipment. 


Electrical Accessories Installed 


The main floor of this building which favors the em- 
ployment of tractor and trailers for haulage is divided 
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this shop is an electric bake-oven, which is a four-com- 
partment accessory providing a total baking area of 96 
sq. ft. This oven is supplemented by other modern bak- 
ing equipment, including a proofing cabinet and also bread 
and cake mixing machines, both of which are electricall) 
operated. 

The interior of the meat shop is finished in a similar 


The Interior of the Storehouse Near the Entrance to the 
Oil Room 


manner with the interior of the bake shop except for the 
floor, which is paved with red tile. In this shop all soup 
stock is prepared, and the meat for dining cars is cut and 
wrapped. The shop is equipped with a large range, a 
meat slicing machine, an electrically operated food chop- 
per, and three large aluminum steam kettles. This equip- 
ment is supplemented with special meat chopping and 
slicing tables, all constructed to facilitate cleaning, while 
sanitary electric lighting fixtures, similar to those in the 
bake shop, render the department as serviceable for high- 
grade kitchen work by night as by day. 

Adjacent to the meat shop are separate chill rooms for 
storage of meat, fish and dairy products, while in the 
basement is a cold storage room for the proper aging of 
meat for the dining cars. The cold storage space is 
equipped with a trolley system as well as meat racks for 
the convenient handling of the storage products and is 
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The Ground Plan of the Coach Yard Buildings and Layout of Platforms 


into a bake shop, a meat shop, a general store-room, a 
linen room, cold storage room, a cigar room and a room 
for silver-ware. The walls and ceiling of the bake shop 
are finished in white, a white tile wainscoting promoting 
cleanliness in this department, and enhancing the spotless 
appearance of the interior. The outstanding feature of 


served by an elevator connecting the basement with th: 
upper floors. <A refrigerating machine of the ammoni+ 
brine type is employed to keep the temperature of each of 
the storage rooms suitable for the products kept in then 
the temperature in each room being automatically co! 
trolled by thermostats. 
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In the basement in addition to the refrigerating ma- 
chine and the meat storage room, is also a large room for 
storing china-ware, while another room is provided for 
the storage of stationery. The basement also accommo- 
dates a large vegetable cellar 40 ft. by 54 ft., which is 
enclosed by concrete walls with two inches of cork for 
insulation and contains bins for various kinds of veg- 
etables. The basement is also equipped with an incinera- 
tor for the disposal of refuse from the kitchen and bake 
shop and contains shower baths for the bake and meat 
shop employees. ; 

The building for the use of the Pullman Company, ad- 
joins the commissary building and comprises a one-story 
structure, 40 ft. by 100 ft., in which the offices of the 
Pullman foreman and local storekeeper are maintained. 
In this building is a linen room, 15 ft. by 40 ft., for the 
storage Of Pullman linen, while the store-room for carry- 
ing supplies for the Pullman Company comprises a room 
21 ft. by 40 ft., leaving a small section of the building for 
use as a paint and carpenter shop where minor repair 





The Poultry and Meat Cold Storage Has a Trolley System 


work is carried on, also two other rooms, one 18 ft. by 20 
ft., constituting a lunch and rest-room for women, and a 
17 ft. by 18 ft. room for men employed by the Pullman 
Company. 


Storehouse Embodies Modern Practices 


For one who has been led by experience to prepare for 
the worst when approaching a railroad coach terminal, 
the storehouse in the new yard holds a surprise equal to 
that offered by the commissary facilities, for instead of 
presenting the dismal appearance and confusion suggested 
hy dark interiors and disorderly bins, the new plant is 
characteristic of advanced thought in railway store- 
keeping. The storehouse occupies the major portion of 
a one-story building 40 ft. wide and 172 ft. high, which 
like the buildings already described is a brick structure 

a concrete foundation set on piling. This store-room 

floored with concrete and is equipped with rows of 

lving, which are built according to the A. R. A. 

ndard plans, spaced properly for truck operation, and 

inted white with black trim. Consistent with the prac- 

e over the entire road, at present, all material in this 
re-room is carried on metal trays and the standard 
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classification of materials followed in its arrangement. A 
portion of the main store-room is partitioned off by a 
brick wall to form an oil-storage room, which is also 
floored with concrete and in which oil measuring pumps 
are provided for the several varieties of oil required at 
this point. The storehouse floor is car door high and 
the receiving platform is sloped at the ends to afford free 
access of tractor trucks to the track runwavs or to plat- 
forms built for the other buildings. 

In the storehouse all materials and supplies are kept 
not only for the requirements of the coal yard and for 
the maintenance of all piping there but also for the re- 
quirements of the coach shop and boiler house, etc. The 
former comprises a building 50 ft. wide and 200 ft. long 
consisting of a steel frame covered with sheet iron and 
is equipped with a drop pit and wheel lathe for making 
minor repairs to all passenger equipment entering the 
vard. 

The power house is a building of reinforced concrete 
and brick on pile foundations in which are installed three 
horizontally return tubular boilers designed for 180 Ib. 
pressure and having the rated capacity of 200 hp. each, 
which furnish the steam for heating the various build- 
ings in the coach yard, and the coaches, as well as pro- 
viding hot water and furnishing the power for an air 
compressor. 

While of incidental bearing only upon the material and 
supply aspect of this yard, it is of interest to note that 
this power plant is also distinctive for the modern char- 
acter of its construction and equipment. The boilers are 
equipped with mechanical under-feed stokers and auto- 
matic draft, the latter being provided by two fans driven 
The boiler house is also equipped with an automatic cinder 
by steam engines, which are regulated automatically. 
disposal plant. 


Bill to Permit New Extensions 
Without I. C. C. Certificate 


WasuinctTon, D., C. 
HE bill introduced by Senator Mayfield of Texas, 
with an amendment suggested by Senator Cum- 
mins, to eliminate the present requirement of a 
certificate from the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the construction of an extension of an existing railroad, 
was passed by the Senate on April 22, under a call of 
hills on the Senate calendar to which there was no objec- 
tion, and with no more discussion than is represented by 
half a column of the Congressional Record. The bill also 
provides that no certificate for the abandonment of any 
railroad or portion thereof, located wholly within one 
state, shall operate to relieve the carrier from also pro- 
curing such authority for such abandonment from the 
state as may be required by its laws. The bill would 
retain the present requirement of a certificate for the 
construction of an entirely new line of railroad by a 
“carrier by railroad subject to this act” or for the abandon- 
ment of a line. As originally introduced it applied only to 
intrastate lines but at Senator Cummins’ suggestion it 
was amended to exempt extensions of any kind. 

In explanation Senator Cummins said: “The transpor- 
tation act provides that in every case of extension or con- 
struction an application must be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it is necessary that it shall be done, whether it is 
wise. While I think that is sound policy as far as original 
undertakings are concerned, I can see no reason for 
securing the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for a mere extension of an existing road. There- 
fore I said to the Senator from Texas that not only would 
I not object to this amendment to the transportation act 
but that I was in favor of it. I think it ought to pass.” 
Senator Mayfield had previously spoken in favor of 
the bill in a speech in the Senate. There are now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission applications 
for construction certificates for some 1,000 miles of new 
railroad lines in Texas, most of them filed by subsidiaries 
of existing systems, and the commission’s examiners, in 
their proposed reports, have made recommendations not 
only as to which lines should be built but as to which 
companies should have the preference in a given territory, 
whereas many people in Texas are anxious to have as 
many built as possible. Senator Mayfield’s idea is that a 
line to be built by a subsidiary would be considered as an 
extension, to be built without reference to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. The text of the bill follows: 


That paragraph (18) of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act as amended is amended to read as follows: 

“(18) After this paragraph takes effect no carrier by railroad 
subject to this act shall undertake the construction of an entirely 
new line of railroad unless and until there shall first have been 
obtained from the commission a certificate that the present or 
future public convenience and necessity require or will require 
the construction and operation of such line of railroad, and no 
carrier by railroad subject to this act shall abandon all or any 
portion of a line of railroad, or the operation thereof, unless and 
until there shall first have been obtained from the commission a 
certificate that the present or future public convenience and neces- 
sity permit of such abandonment; but no such certificate for the 
abandonment of any line of railroad, or any portion of any line 
of railroad located wholly within one State, or of the operation 
thereof, shall operate to relieve the carrier from also procuring 
such authority for such abandonment from that State as may 
be required by its laws.” 

Sec. 2. That paragraph (19) of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act as amended is amended by striking out “or extended.” 

Sec. 3. That paragraph (20) of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act as amended is amended by striking out “or ex- 
tension thereof 


Insulating Tape for Large 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes 


N insulating tape, known as the Super-Insutape, 
for covering the larger pipes of boosters, feed 
water heaters, steam heat lines of locomotives and 
cars has been placed on the market by the Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Company, 310 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 


Appreciation of the Unarco Super-Insutape on the Live Steam 
Pipe to the Booster 
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cago. This tape is made up of a center of pure Canadian 
asbestos fibre, in the form of tough strands. The center 
is enclosed in an all-asbestos woven jacket and strongly 
stitched together. The two thicknesses of the jacket ex- 
tend to form a lap which seals the joints at the edges 
when the tape is spiraled around a pipe. Thus the tape 
actually becomes a one-piece continuous covering for the 
full length of the pipe reducing to a minimum the heat 
radiation. 


Alco Flextite Steam Pipe Casing 


T is a difficult problem to make an airtight closure 
around the hole cut in the smokebox sheets where 
the steam pipes pass through. Exclusion of air from 

the smokebox is imperative as it is conducive to poor 
drafting, which results in increased fuel consumption. 
The American Locomotive Company, 30 Church street, 
New York, is now using and supplying a patented ar- 
rangement whereby the casing is welded to the outside of 
the smokebox and around the steam pipes. First the steam 
pipes are covered with asbestos blocks securely wired in 





The Flextite Steam Pipe Casing After the Welding Operation 
Is Completed 


place. Then the %-in. split casing is bolted in place 
around the steam pipes. The seams in the casing are then 
welded, it is welded to the smokebox and the lower 
end is welded to the steam pipe. There is sufficient 
flexibility in the casing to take care of the necessar) 
expansion and contraction. 

There is said to be a net saving in weight of approxi- 
mately 80 lb. per locomotive and castings are eliminated, 
with attendant machine work and chipping. Properly 
welded, the casing will remain airtight indefinitely. 

THE Last CHaptTeR in the history of the Kansas City & Nort! 
western which ceased operation in 1919, is now being written. Its 
rails, locomotives and other equipment have been sold to the 
Hyman-Michaels Company, Chicago. The dismantling of the road 
will begin at once. 

















Wabash Reports 


Good Earnings 


Has been one of few roads in Great Lakes Region to have 


increase in trafic since 1920 


HE annual report of the Wabash, issued recently, 

showed net income after charges of $7,946,438. 

This compared with $5,474,949 in 1924. It repre- 
sented an increase over 1924 of 45 per cent. Inasmuch 
as the 1924 net income has been approached but twice 
previously in Wabash history, namely in the calendar 
year 1916 and in 1923, it is an excellent indication of the 
earning power that the road seems to have acquired quite 
recently. The 1925 net income was equivalent to $5.64 
on the company’s outstanding capital stock. This stock 
includes $66,602,775 preferred A, the remaining $2,652,- 
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The Wabash and the Ann Arbor 


142 preferred B and $69,238,050 common. The preferred 
A has been receiving dividends at the annual rate of 5 
per cent since May, 1925. These dividends are non- 
cumulative and it is provided that the common stock may 
not receive dividends at a higher rate than is paid on the 
preferred A. The preferred B dividends are non-cumu- 
lative, also at the rate of 5 per cent, and are convertible 
into $50 preferred A and $50 common for each $100 of 
preferred B. The net income in 1924 was equivalent to 
$2.70 a share on the common stock after allowance for 5 
per cent dividends on the preferred A and B shares. 
During the past three or four years the Wabash has 
been characterized by earning power that it previously 
lacked. Even as recently as the early part of 1923, the 
statement was made that the Wabash could expect to be 
fairly prosperous only when its many competitors in trunk 
line territory had a peak-load of business, sufficient in 


volume so that there would be an overflow that would 
move over the Wabash. The statement was made at the 
same time that the Wabash so lacked facilities that if it 
were called upon to handle a very large increase in its 
traffic, it would become congested so that its management 
would be required to handle the increased business at dis- 
proportionately increased expense, with the result, of 
course, that but a comparatively small proportion of the 
increase in gross income would be carried down to net in- 
come. This prophecy has not been carried out. It is 
true that the Wabash until recently lacked many of the 
things that enable a railroad to cut the corners that save 
operating expense. It is not a matter of record that the 
amount of money spent for additions and betterments 
outside of equipment has been very large. For instance, 
in the three years, 1922, 1923 and 1924, the amount 
averaged only about $1,500,000 a vear. which does not 
seem a large amount for a system the size of the Wabash. 
In 1925, $5,276,309 was spent for fixed additions and 
betterments but even that amount does not seem overly 
large. It happens, however, that the money that has been 
spent has been used for new yards, lengthening of pass- 
ing tracks and such developments which help increase op- 
erating efficiency and that but little has been spent on the 
refinements that a railroad would have to take care of 
did it, for example, handle a much larger passenger busi- 
ness than does the Wabash. It happens, however, that 
quite substantial appropriations have been made for new 
equipment. 


Increase in Traffic 


This brings us to consideration of the reason that the 
Wabash should have had in recent years such a marked 
improvement in its earning power. It develops that the 
reason is a simple one, namely a marked increase in the 
volume of the road’s traffic combined with the fact that 
the road has been able to handle this traffic expeditiously 
and economically. As a matter of fact, the Wabash is 
noted as being among the leaders when it comes to hand- 
ling traffic with expedited fast freight service and on 
time. The possible comparisons of the increase in traffic 
are interesting. For instance, in 1920 the railroads of 
this country handled the largest business in their history 
up to that time. There were only a few railroads and 
those mostly in the South and Southwest that handled 
in 1925 more traffic than in 1920. One of these roads 
was the Wabash. 

Figures for the Wabash are included in those of the 
Great Lakes Region of the Eastern District. In 1925 as 
compared with 1920 the net ton miles of the Eastern Dis- 








TABLE I—WABASH OPERATING RES([ 


Revenue per 


Revenue Revenue ton-mile. 


Ye Mileage ton-miles passenger miles Cents 
SP ses. ace Neth aca nle wails 2.519  $4,440,861,000 $364,775,000 .6217 
SOR ia< wget oan eaaa eas 2,519 4,785,375,000 388,460,000 .6132 
BEDS ona dicen aan eae ae 2,513 4,615,817,000 399,154,000 7474 
DEON sx tiie eine Renae apenas 2,476 4.027.016.000 370,888,000 8754 
] 2.473 4,566,144.000 371,437,000 9488 
Seri 2.473 3,888,949 ,000 294,216,000 1.1748 
Rs sesatoriared sive 2,473 3,930,797,000 269,830,000 1.1171 
0 OF OSE BH 2,477 4,673,212,000 294,369,000 1.1063 
. 2,490 4,920,974,000 284,539,000 1.0475 
2,524 5,233,547,000 297,204,000 1.0572 


Standard return for operations during federal control or average net railway operating income for three years ended June 30, 1917, 
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JILTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1916 TO 1925 


Net 
Total operat- Total operat- operating Operating Net railway Net after 
ing revenues ing expenses revenues ratio operating income charges 
$37,721,104 $24,874,417 $12,846,687 OS See $5,390,908 
40.471.999 28,468.896 12.003,103 - aoe 4,227,105 
48,246,411 40,223,947 8,022,464 83.37 $3,714,172 2,635,285 
48,847,086 44,587,030 4,260,056 91.28 864,445 2,372,870 
59,982,282 58,859,395 1,122,£87 98.13 —5,491,512 1,983,943 
59,217,692 50,506,169 8,711,523 85.29 3,863,340 1,281,361 
57,662,496 48,041,297 9,621,199 83.31 4,107,421 1,210,388 
66,617,636 52,033,495 14,584,142 78.11 8,941,275 5,410,874 
65,780,929 50,298,418 15,482,512 76.46 9,347,780 5,474,949" 
69,910,301 51,080,424 18,829,877 73.07 12,252,515 7,946,438 


$5,826,810 
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trist showed a decrease of + per cent. In the case of that 
part of the Eastern District included in the Great Lakes 
Region, there was a decrease of 1.7 per cent. The Wa- 
bash, however, had not a decrease, but an increase which 
amounted to no less than 18.5 per cent. It is of interest 
that the Ann Arbor, which the Wabash has recently ac- 
quired and which is also in the Great Lakes Region, also 
had an increase in its net ton miles in 1925 as compared 
with 1920 of 19.6 per cent. In the case of the Wabash 
the 1925 traffic, figured now in revenue ton miles (as dis- 
tinguished from net ton-miles, which include both revenue 
ind non-revenue freight) was 6.35 per cent greater than 
in 1924. The 1924 traffic had been greater than the 1923 
(wherein the Wabash was again an exception from the 
other roads in this district) and greater than that for any 
previous year. The 1920 traffic was not the greatest in 
the company’s history up to that time. It was in fact 
slightly less than 1917 and 1918. Therefore, to make 
the picture more complete it is best to add that the 1925 
revenue ton miles were 17.7 per cent greater than in 1916 
and that this traffic was carried with an average revenue 
per ton mile of 70.3 per cent greater than in 1916. The 
combination of the increase in traffic and the increased 
revenue per ton miles seems to explain wherein the Wa- 
hash has had its improvement in earning power. 


Comparison with Standard Return 


In 1925 the Wabash reported a net railway operating 
income or net after equipment and joint facility rents of 
$12,252,515. This compared with $9,347,780 in 1924. In 
other words there was an increase of about 30 per cent. 
\ handy comparison of just what has taken place is given 
by showing the relationship of the 1925 net operating in- 
come to the standard return for operations during fed- 
eral control or the average annual net railway operating 


Taste TI—Comparison or Serectep Freigut OPeratinc STATISTICS 


Per cent 
of change 
1925 1920 Inc 
2,497 2.418 3.3 
14,165,876 10,174,841 39.2 
5,839,811 4,927,382 18.5 
8,337 7,116 17.1 
8,864 7,400 19.8 
377,804 252,890 49.4 
»11,858 619,965 
1,066,879 1,012,874 


Mileaxe 
Gross 
Net ton-miles 
Freight train-miles (thousands) 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) 
Freight car-miles (thousands) 

Freight train-hours 

Tons of coal consumed by freight locos 


yperated 
ton-miles (thousands) 
(thousands) 


Car-miles per day 40.8 
Net tons per loaded car 22.5 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles 68.6 
Net ton-miles per car day 


~ by be 
NuUN 


mm Ge 


Freight cars per train 
Gross tons per train 
Net tons per train ‘ 
Train speed, miles per train-hour 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour 

Net ton-miles per train-hout 


Lb. coal per 1,000 
Loco.-miles per 
Per cent freight unserviceabl 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable 


gross ton miles 
loco. -day 


locos 


income for the three years ended June 30, 1917. The 
Wabash standard return was $5,826,810 which figure the 
1925 net operating income exceeded by no less than 110 
per cent 
Routes 

The Wabash has the short line between Buffalo and 
Kansas City which line has the advantage of avoiding the 
terminals of Toledo, Chicago and St. Louis. It does not 
have the short line between Kansas City and New York 
because it is slightly longer than the Alton-Pennsylvania 
route via St. Louis. Direct Wabash lines bring the sys- 
tem into Chicago and St. Louis and the Wabash routes 
between Buffalo and St. Louis, Chicago and St. Louis and 
St. Louis and Kansas City, if not the short lines, are at 
least but a few miles longer than the most direct routes. 
There are branches also to Omaha and Des Moines. 
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One of the Wabash’s handicaps is the fact that of its 
total mileage of 2524 it owns only 2034. It leases that 
portion of its main line to Kansas City between Hannibal! 
and Moberly, 70 miles, from the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
Trackage rights total 417 miles and the most important 
portion of the mileage so operated is the 228-mile stretch 
over the Canadian National between Black Rock, N. Y.. 
and Windsor, Ont. It is noted by some observers that 
the crossing of the Detroit River by car ferry service at 
Detroit sometimes proves the limiting factor on Wabash 
capacity. The Wabash has recently added a new boat in 
this service. 


Traffic 


In 1925, the Wabash revenue tons were divided as fol- 
lows: Products of agriculture, 13.91 per cent ; animals and 
products, 4.34 per cent; products of mines, 36.98 per 





Tasre IIT—Awnwn Arpor OperatrinGc RESULTS, SeLectep Items, 1916 To 1925 


Net after 
charges 
251,077 
69,724 
348,211 
169,168 
—526,494 
86,053 
46,179 
80,009 
336,857 
459,679 


Net operating Operating 
revenues ratio 
827,185 68.12 
764,054 75.98 
390,484 sane 
784,038 82.71 
432,330 
920,405 
933,770 
1,059,575 
1,241,307 
1,428,909 


Revenue 
ton-miles 
408,336,000 
427,935,000 
351,791,000 
383,525,000 
439,375,000 
371,835,000 
404,168,000 
485,289,000 
488,379,000 
524,623,000 


Year 
1918... _ 
See 


cent; products of forests, 5.94 per cent; manufactures and 
miscellaneous, 34.49 per cent and l.c.l. freight 4.43 per 
cent. In 1925, bituminous coal constituted 22.86 per cent 
of the total revenue tonnage. Analyzing the situation 
generally the feature that stands out most in the Wabash 
manner of doing business is the fast freight service. In- 
cluded notably in this category is the movement of pack- 
ing house products from Kansas City for the New York 
market which are given fourth morning delivery in New 
York and about fourth afternoon in New England. This 
is the regular schedule given by all the carriers in this 
service but because of the greater leeway which is given 
the Wabash through the fact that it avoids both the St. 
Louis and the Chicago terminals, it is usually the case 
that in times of stress the Wabash is able to meet its 
promised schedules more regularly. Of noteworthy in- 
terest is the substantial increase in recent years in the 
tonnage of automobiles and auto trucks. For instance, the 
tonnage reported under this classification in 1923 was 
more than twice that handled in 1922. In 1925 the ton- 
nage under this classification constituted 5.18 per cent of 
the total revenue tonnage. It was 28 per cent greater 
than in 1924, 47 per cent greater than in 1923 and three 
times that in 1922. Apparently the increase in this lucra- 
tive traffic represents a very sizable proportion of all the 
increase in tonnage with which the Wabash has in recent 
vears been favored. 


The Ann Arbor Acquisition 


It will be interesting to see if there is not a still further 
substantial increase in the traffic in automobiles evidenced 
in the 1926 and succeeding annual reports. In November, 
1925, the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the Wabash to acquire control of the Ann Arbor by pur- 
chase of capital stock and at the end of 1925 the Wa- 
bash owned 66.94 per cent of that stock. The Ann 
Arbor line extends from Toledo, Ohio, to Frankfort, 
Mich., on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 294 mile 
In addition, it owns all of the capital stock of the Mani 
tique & Lake Superior, which does not connect with t! 
Ann Arbor but which extends from Manistique on t! 
north shore of Lake Michigan, to Doty on Lake Superio 
38 miles. The Ann Arbor connects with the Wabash 
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Milan, Mich. From Frankfort, it operates four car ferry 
lines across Lake Michigan, namely, to Manitowoc, Ke- 
waunee, Menominee and Manistique. This gives the Ann 
\rbor connection with practically all the lines serving the 
Northwest with the result that the Wabash is now given 
ynother direct line, this time to the Northwest, which 
yvoids interchange delays at Chicago. At the hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission it was pointed 
out that the estimated saving in time in moving cars be- 
tween Detroit and St. Paul via the Ann Arbor as com- 
pared with the routes to Chicago, was three days. Auto- 
mobile companies seem to be behind in their deliveries a 
considerable portion of the time so it is to be expected 
that this three days’ saving will be looked upon with great 
favor, although as far as the Wabash is concerned, it is, 
of course, true that the latter will only get a short haul 
on this particular business. It was also pointed out at 
the hearings that something like 80 per cent of the Ann 
Arbor traffic originates at or is destined to points beyond 
its own line and that about one-third of this traffic moves 
via the Niagara Frontier. Recently the Ann Arbor has 
had a substantial increase in its trans-lake business and in 
1925 added a new car ferry, increasing the number of 
hoats in trans-lake service to five. 

The Ann Arbor in recent years has had no particularly 
striking earnings. In 1925, however, it reported a net 
income of $459,676 as compared with $336,857 in 1924. 
This means that in 1925 its earnings were equivalent to 
$7.99 a share on the common stock after allowance for 
5 per cent preferred dividends, as compared with $4.20 
a share in 1924. The true import of this comparison is 
amplified when it is explained that in orily three years 
prior to 1924 did the Ann Arbor earn net income even as 
great as $200,000. These exceptions as will be observed 
from Table III were the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916 
and the calendar years 1916 and 1918. In 1921, 1922 
or 1923 the net income did not even reach $100,000. 


Wabash 1925 Results 


[In 1925 as compared with 1924, the Wabash had an in- 
crease in its freight revenues of 7.34 per cent. Its total 
revenues were increased $4,129,372 or 6.28 per cent. In 
the annual report there is given a table showing a com- 
parison of freight revenue by general classes of traffic. It 
is of interest that the revenue from the class of manu- 
factures and miscellaneous freight increased 141% per cent 
and that this increase made up about 4/5 of all of the 
increase in freight revenues that occurred. 

lhe 1925 operating expenses showed an increase over 
1924 of $782,006 or 1.55 per cent; expenses for main- 
tenance of way and structures decreased 6.07 per cent; 
those for maintenance of equipment increased 6.64 per 
ent. There was an increase in transportation expenses 
of 1.84 per cent which is not bad in view of the increase 
in revenue ton miles of 6.35 per cent. The 1925 operating 
ratio was 73.07 as compared with 76.46 in 1924 and was 
the lowest figure reported since 1917. It was noted 
above that the Wabash is handicapped by the fact that it 
is required to use so many miles of railroad under track- 
we rights. The detailed statistics show that there was 
i debit balance for joint facility rents in 1925 of $1,673.- 
3530. The Wabash also continues to report a heavy debit 
lance for hire of freight cars which in 1925 totaled 
$1.881,230. This, however, shows but a slight increase 

r the figure for 1924 in spite of the increase in busi- 


} 


Operating Statistics 


n Table II is given the usual comparison of freight op- 
ting statistics for 1925 and 1920. In this table one 
ces the 18.5 per cent increase in net ton miles pre- 
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viously mentioned. The decrease in the average car load 
which occurred required the Wabash to handle this traf- 
fic with 49.4 per cent more car miles. But there was an 
increase in train speed which permitted it to reduce the 
freight train hours by 1.4 per cent. Fuel economy is 
noted in the figure of 134 Ib. of coal per gross ton miles 
in 1925 or the increase of but 5.4 per cent in tons of coal 
consumed by freight locomotives. The figure of 40.8 car 
miles per day, half again as large as that of 1920, will be 
observed. Probably the most striking figure of the table, 
however, is the figure of 23,152 gross ton miles per train 
hour which was an increase of 41.1 per cent over 1920. 

The road seems to have its equipment in remarkably 
good shape with an average percentage during 1925 of 
but 15.7 per cent unserviceable freight locomotives and 
with but 2.8 per cent bad-order cars. 


Consolidation Possibilities 


Of course, no one talks about Wabash these days with- 
out referring to its consolidation possibilities. It has been 
observed by many people that the Wabash would make 
a very desirable connection for some system, between the 
Niagara Frontier and such important railroad centers as 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. The recent improve- 
ment in earning power will, of course, give the Wabash 
a more favorable position in consolidation strategy than 
it might previously have had. The most important com- 
plication of all—if it is a complication—is the fact that 
the Wabash is a Loree road. It was thought for some 
time that Mr. Loree had it in mind to use the Wabash as 
the nucleus for a new trunk line system. Possibly he 
still has that in mind. Mr. Loree, however, is devoting 
his time at present to putting together a new system in 
the Southwest consisting of the Kansas City Southern, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the St. Louis Southwestern. 
He has put himself on record to the effect that he does 
not intend to include the Wabash in this system which 
will terminate, therefore, at St. Louis. However, Mr. 
lL_oree is president of the Delaware & Hudson and he has 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
application for that road to lease the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. Inasmuch as he has not announced that 
he has abandoned this project it is still to be presumed that 
he has plans in trunk line territory as well as in the South- 
west. If so, the Wabash can be said to be as interesting 
as a consolidation possibility as it ever was. Rather, its 
recent increase in earning power make its possibilities in 
this connection of greater interest than they ever were. 




















Electric Locomotive at Innsbruck, Austria 





































































































N. 1.T. League Holds Spring Meeting 
at Detroit 


Views expressed on motor vehicle legislation, appointment 


NY proposed highway bus and truck legislation 
will be opposed by the National Industrial Traffic 
League following the action taken by its members 

at the spring meeting held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., on April 21 and 22. Besides adopting the recom- 
mendation of the special committee on highway transpor- 
tation to this effect the meeting, which was attended 
by 250 members, instructed the committee to inform Con- 
gress as to the league’s views as expressed in the report 
of the committee. During the meeting the league en- 
dorsed an adequate system of accounting for the post 
office, condemned the LaFollette Seaman Act, opposed the 
appointment of members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission according to regions, favored the valuation 
and consolidation of railroads with limitations, opposed 
the Watson-Parker Bill, and passed upon changes in classi- 
fication, diversion, re-consignment, embargo and demur- 
rage and storage rules. A special committee was ap- 
pointed by the executive committee to consider a revision 
of shipping rules. The committee on transportation in- 
strumentalities was ordered to make a survey of aircraft 
transportation because of the growing importance of this 
agency. 

A joint “National Industrial Traffic League-Traffic 
Club of Detroit” dinner was given on April 21. Clarence 
C. Little, president of the University of Michigan, spoke 
upon the education of the younger generation and pointed 
out the faults of the present systems of instruction. 
Harold H. Emmons, an attorney of Detroit, outlined the 
need for the development of airplane transportation in- 
dustrially, contending that if the proper course were pur- 
sued industrial machines could be converted into warcraft 
on short notice and used for national defense. 


Motor Vehicle Legislation 


The highway transportation committee was not con- 
vinced that the time had arrived when federal regulation 
of motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce as com- 
mon carriers is in the public interest. It believed that the 
motor vehicle situation is comparable to the railroad situ- 
ation prior to the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in 1887 when five years were spent by Congress studying 
the railroad situation nationally to determine whether such 
legislation as was passed would be in the public interest. 
It was felt that only through a similar survey of the vary- 
ing conditions throughout the country by some such un- 
biased tribunal as Congress, can such facts be developed 
as will enable the passage of helpful legislation. The re- 
port of the committee in part follows: 


Your committee questions the power of Congress to delegate 
to state railway or utility boards, regulatory powers which are 
not and cannot be, under the Constitution of the United States, 
included in the state law under which the tribunals in question 
function. In other words, can Congress delegate to the states 
powers which the Supreme Court has found it improper for them 
to exercise? 

“Bill S1734 would prohibit the operation of motor vehicles 
in interstate commerce unless the operator possessed a certificate 
of public necessity and convenience. Those operating under Class 
A are conceded 90 days in which to file an application for a 
certificate and may continue operations until a decision is rendered. 
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The fact that a motor carrier was in actual operation at the time 
application was made would not be taken as prima facie evidence 
of the existence of public necessity and convenience. 

“Your committee fears that in interstate regulation, as in some 
instances of intrastate regulation, the tendency will be to attach 
altogether too much weight to the word ‘necessity,’ having in 
mind existing rail service, and will not attach enough considera- 
tion to the language ‘public convenience,’ which should be the most 
important factor. Apparently all Class B trucking concerns, 
whether doing a general business in territory adjacent to state 
border lines or holding themselves out to go anywhere at any time, 
would be forced to suspend operations with the passage of this 
bill, pending the issuance of a certificate. This would drive many 
legitimate trucking concerns to the wall, and work a hardship on 
such industries as are dependent upon this type of service for 
emergency work. The requirements for a Class B certificate are 
such as to convince us that a railroad-owned or operated truck- 
ing company may readily obtain a certificate for commercial 
trucking between shipper or consignee and freight depots. This 
would embrace store-door, pick-up and delivery. Once this is 
obtained, it would be difficult for any other operator to obtain 
a similar permit in the same district. Further, it is provided 
that an applicant must secure a certificate in each state in which 
he operates. This would prove inconvenient, expensive and likely 
to lead to many controversies on account of varying state condi- 
tions and practices. 

“Under this bill, it would be possible for a state board to deny 
a trucking company the right to pick up and deliver. In other 
words, it could limit a trucking company’s operations to move- 
ments between fixed termini, thereby eliminating one of the out- 
standing advantages of motor transportation. This bill would 
prohibit any increase or decrease in the number of vehicles oper- 
ating except for a 48-hour emergency period without a certificate 
of public necessity and convenience. A certificate, once secured, 
would not be transferable except upon joint petition of the trans- 
ferer and transferee and the approval of the board or commission 
having same in charge. 

“It is further provided that rates, fares and charges of any 
motor carrier shall be just and reasonable and not unduly dis- 
criminatory, and that rate schedules must be filed and cannot 
be changed without the approval of the board or commission. 
While perhaps this would work out satisfactorily with passenger 
traffic, we do not believe that the unbalanced movement of freight 
by truck would at this time successfully permit adherence to any 
fixed schedule of rates, and any enforcement of such a principle 
would unfortunately react upon this form of transportation. 

“In fixing rates to be charged for the carriage of persons and 
property, it is proposed that consideration shall be given to the 
kind and character of the service to be performed, the public 
necessity therefor, the effect of such tariffs and rates upon ex- 
isting transportation agencies, if any, and so far as possible to 
avoid unreasonable competition with the existing service furnished 
by other carriers, motor or rail. 

“If the reasonableness of service proposed is to be determined 
by the effect of proposed rates on existing transportation agencies, 
it will be difficult for an applicant to make such progress since 
rail carriers can be depended upon to use every influence at their 
command to restrict competition upon the highways. This bill 
instructs the commission to promulgate uniform accounting sys- 
tems, and further provides that after the effective date thereof, 
motor carriers shall use no other. In our opinion, there can be 
no justification for a complicated and intricate svstem of ac- 
counting, We do believe that when federal regulation is unier- 
taken, a uniform but simple and inexpensive system, which will 
keep government agencies informed as to the financial standing of 
any and all motor vehicle concerns engaged in interstate com- 
merce will be in the public interest. 

“Tn our opinion, the motor truck furnishes an entirely diferent 
kind of service than is procurable from the railroads. It is an 
expedited door to door service, with which the rail carriers, as 
such, cannot compete on account of terminal delays and opera‘ ng 
conditions. Like the parcel post and express companies, ‘he 
motor truck is only in competition with the railroads to the ©x- 
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tent that it handles business which might, if there was not such 
service, be handled by the railroads. In our opinion, the railroads 
should not expect Congress to enact legislation to equalize their 
disadvantages and the natural advantages of the motor truck. 
The most they should ask for, with assurance of co-operation, is 
that they be given equal opportunity to engage in this form of 
transportation under comparable conditions.” 


Report of Legislative Committee 


rhe legislative committee recommended that the league 
oppose regional appointments to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, believing that a law requiring commissioners 
to be appointed from a particular section would seriously 
handicap the work of the commission. In addition, it would 
bring about a tendency to deal with legislative problems 
from a sectional viewpoint rather than from the stand- 
point of the interest of the country as a whole. 


Valuation 


\lthough the valuation of the roads was approved in 
part by the committee, it believed that the effect of Sec- 
tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act as now worded, 
brings about the greatest danger of a demand for heavy 
increases in transportation charges by all railroads in the 
United States. It felt that any provisions of law which 
require the commission to value the carriers as an aggre- 
gate for the purpose of rate making is fraught with many 
dangers. The committee had been unable to agree upon 
any amendment to the valuation provision of the Act 
which would be of substantial Benefit due to the difficulty 
of prescribing a set method for ascertaining valuation 
without running counter to the requirements of the Con- 
stitution. Additional legislation was considered advisable 
because the committee felt that if the contention that the 
aggregate value of the carriers as a whole be used as the 
basis for making freight rates should be adopted and if 
the cost of present-day repro:luction be sustained it would 
add more than 15 billion dollars to the value of the rail- 
roads of the United States over those values already de- 
veloped by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
carriers would be capitalizing the unearned increment due 
to the increase in price levels. 

The committee appeared before the senate committee 
on interstate commerce during the hearings on Consolida- 
tion Bill 1870 in opposition to the proposed legislation. A 
substitute bill was offered in the hearing, which bill pro- 
vides for voluntary consolidation and does away with the 
tentative or limited plan for consolidation. A bill some- 
what similar has been introduced in the House and it is 
likely hearings will be held upon the measure at this ses- 
sion. As no legislation will probably be enacted at this 
session, the committee did not believe that it is necessary 
for the league to take any new action. 

[t was recommended that the league reiterate its opposi- 
tion to legislation providing for the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures. It was felt that as the 
English system did not interfere with foreign trade, and 
had answered all purposes in the past, the adoption of the 
metric system should be postponed until the time comes 
when the metric system may be so generally used as to 
warrant its adoption. It was estimated that the change 
would cost the railroads of this country from $5,000,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000,000. 


The Watson-Parker Bill Opposed 


Railroad labor bills introduced in the House and 
Senate by Senator Watson S2306 and Representative 
Parker H-R 7180, although embodying principles advo- 
cited by the league, were opposed and the committee 
recommended that the league do not surrender its con- 
tention as to the right of the public to present evidence 
and to be represented in the arbitration or investigation of 
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disputes. The bills were opposed on’ the ground that in 
no place is there any provision giving the public the right 
to present evidence before the arbitration committee or 
fact finding committee, nor is there any provision for 
public representation on arbitration boards other than in 
the event where the mediation is required to select a 
disinterested person. 


Report of Committee on 
Instrumentalities and Car Service 


The Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities 
and Car Service reported that since the Chicago meeting 
the subject of clean cars for loading had been handled 
with M. J. Gormley, chairman of the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, with a view 
to bringing about uniform practices and improvements 
in furnishing clean cars for loading. Mr. Gormley was 
advised that the league agrees that it is the duty of the 
carrier to furnish cars suitable to transport in safety, 
traffic which they agree to carry. At the same time it 
feels that the primary obligation to completely unload 
cars received, rests with the receiver of carload freight, 
and this includes the removal of dunnage and refuse. 
There can be no question but that each car was originally 
furnished to some shippers in clean condition, and the fact 
that it does not remain clean of refuse and dunnage is 
clearly no fault of the carrier except when it fails to bring 
about complete unloading on the part of the con- 
signees. The committee believes that the solution to the 
problem lies in co-operation and not in arbitrary proce- 
dure such as the assessment of demurrage against the 
consignee covering time until cars are completely un- 
loaded. 

Reports received by the committee indicate a great im- 
provement in the condition of the cars furnished for load- 
ing in the past two years, due to the co-operation of the 
shippers with the railroads to bring this about. 


Report of Express and Parcel Post Committees 


lhe Express and Parcel Post committee reported that 
the investigating committee appointed by Congress to 
consider all features of the post office service has appar- 
ently drawn no definite conclusions, and therefore nothing 
definite has developed as to any proposed changes in the 
rules and charges on parcel post or other classes of mail, 
affecting the membership. The league maintained that 
each class of mail service should be self-sustaining and a 
logical system of rates be established. It was resolved 
that the league endorse a system of accounting for the 
post office. A resolution was passed directing a letter to 
be sent to the President and Congress expressing the 
league’s views on postal service. The letter in part fol- 
lows : 


“We feel Congress should recognize that the post office depart- 
ment was inaugurated for the benefit of the people as a whole 
and that the post office department today is one of the great 
agencies we have for bringing the manufacturers and consumers 
together, and for increasing the production of all industries. 
Nothing should be done to curtail this important avenue for dis- 
seminating information for the purpose of developing business 
for all lines of industry. 

“We are not unmindful of the deficit shown each year by the 
postal department but as now set forth it is not a fair picture 
of the real situation when consideration is given to the various 
services performed by the postal department for which they re- 
ceive no revenue. Steps should be taken to correct the accounting 
system. The public policy costs should be taken care of so that 
they are not charged to the mail users of the country. This re- 
fers to the free and special rates to various publications, also the 
expense of the rural and star routes. The actual appropriation 
for the rural routes alone for the year 1927 is $105,600,000. The 
entire revenue derived from this branch of the service on all mat- 
ter handled, both pick-up and deliveries, will be something like 
$15,000,000. We are fully in accord with the present policy of 
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maintaining and expanding rural routes, but they should be con- 
sidered as a public benefit for the good of the country as a whole 
and their cost should not be chargeable to the mail users. This 
deficit alone, if taken care of in the proper manner, would permit 
a substantial decrease in the present postal rates, and we urge 
steps be taken to relieve the postal department of such charges, 
and that something be done at once to adjust the present rates 
to encourage the use of the postal department so as to best serve 
all the 


people.” 


In considering express classification docket No. 7 cov- 
ering proposed storage rules and charges, the committee 
reported that objections had been received from a few 
members as to the measure of the charges. The express 
company is not inclined to modify these, and the committee 
felt that the charges as published should be given a trial. 
It was reported that there was considerable misunder- 
standing as to the handling of concealed loss and damage 
claims on the part of shippers by express. Many ship- 
pers feel that where they hold a clear receipt from the 
express company for goods in apparent good order, and 
where the shipment is found to be damaged after delivery, 
although a clear receipt may have been given to the carrier 
by the consignee at the time of delivery, the burden of 
proof is on the carrier. The express company maintains 
that the damage may have been caused while the goods 
were in the hands of the original carriers, or while in the 
warehouse, and that they should not be called upon to 
give a clear receipt for the goods, or to pay claims for 
concealed loss or damage unless they have some sort of an 
arrangement whereby their inspectors or representatives 
can look over the goods in the warehouse after arrival 
and before transshipment. The committee believes that 
this is a fair and reasonable proposition and that the mem- 
bers should be willing to agree to this arrangement and 
have these inspections made. 


Demurrage and Inland Waterways 


The Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage rec- 
ommended the adoption of the carriers’ proposal to change 
demurrage rule I-B-4, Note 1, but after considerable dis- 
cussion by the members the rule was referred back to the 
committee for further consideration. It was reported that 
complaints had been received on demurrage rule 2-A-3 
with reference to the allowance of only 48 hours’ free 
time when cars are moved from one point to another to 
complete loading or unloading. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the American Railway Association 
which resulted in a change. Considerable discussion arose 
concerning the definition of unloading which appears in 
the proposed form and the committee was asked to deter- 
mine the definition of unloading. Demurrage rule 2-B-6 
was changed by the American Railway Association and 
was approved but the meeting asked for an understanding 
or an interpretation of the 24 hours’ free time allowance 
in relation to recoopering and precooling. Although the 
committee recommended the adoption of the change in 
demurrage rule 3-A and the note thereto, concerning cars 
held for loading time, the meeting opposed any change in 
the rule and referred the matter back to the committee. 
The meeting approved the changes recommended in de- 
murrage rule 3-B-1, and the note thereto, covering free 
time allowance if a car is placed in the next regular switch 
after the order is received by the carrier. The proposed 
change in demurrage rule 3-B-2 made by the carriers was 
disapproved and was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration with the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Demurrage rule 4-E, which is to be submittted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval, and 
which covers the refusal of freight was endorsed. Changes 
in rule 8-E, storage rule 2, section A, and demurrage rule 
8-D-1-A were approved. 

The Inland Waterways Committee reported that it had 
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made an exhaustive investigation of the so-called La!*oj- 
lette Seaman’s Act and finds that the Seaman’s Act js 
much more drastic than the laws applying to ships under 
foreign registry. This makes the expense of operation 
of ships under the American flag much more expensive 
than for those operating under foreign flags. The league 
felt that the act was prejudicial and should be repealed at 
the earliest date. 


Report of Committee to Co-operate with 
the Railroad Traffic Executives 


This committee reported that since the last report of 
the committee, no complaints have been received respect- 
ing the failure of rate committees to furnish dockets to 
shippers in conformity with the agreement made with the 
traffic executives. The matter of furnishing disposition 
notices to shippers, that is, the plan used by the southern 
carriers, was opposed by the rate committees not following 
this practice. Any shipper interested in any subject on 
any docket can get the information regarding disposition 
by writing to the chairman of the proper rate committee 
and, in view of the willingness to furnish this information 
upon request, the committee did not press the executives 
to adopt the southern rate committee’s plan. 

No further complaint has been received by the com- 
mittee respecting delays in publishing interterritorial rates, 
nor has any further complaint been received respecting 
carriers sending excessively worded telegrams. Very 
few complaints regarding the operation of the agreement 
have reached the chairman and those that have been mad 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. No complaint can be 
made that carriers have failed in every respect to carry 
out the spirit of the agreement. Where it has been de- 
parted from, satisfactory explanation has been given. A 
few errors have been made in not docketing, but the car- 


riers promptly admitted the error and the committee was 
of the opinion that such departures were unintentional 

The committee recommended that proposals for all 
changes in rates be placed on the public docket except 
those in the following classes: (1) Compliance with Rule 


77 of Interstate Commerce Commission tariff rules in 
establishing rates which are not less than the rate to a 
point beyond; (2) Compliance with the fourth section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in establishing rates to 
intermediate points and on combination of intermediate 
rates ; (3) To place one route on the same basis as another 
route unless there is important intermediate territory in- 
volved in which event the changes will be docketed; (4) 
Rates on commodities upon which it is customary to 
publish commodity rates and upon which class rates or 
combinations of intermediate rates only are in effect, t 
place them in relation with rates in the same general ter- 
ritory on the same commodity. Examples of such com- 
modities are sand, stone, brick, lumber, bark, etc.; (5) 
Rates on all commodities for short hauls between points 
reached by only one line, made with relation to other rates 
in the same general territory. An example of territory 
involved is northern New York state on the New York 
Central and the Delaware & Hudson; (6) Arrangements 
for switching in harmony with arrangements at other 
points in the same general territory; (7) Transit arrange- 
ments to place local points on the same basis as generally 
applied throughout trunk line territory; (8) Local rates 
the same as from contiguous points of origin or to con- 
tiguous points of destination; (9) Rates made by differ- 
ential routes on the usual differential basis under the rates 
via standard routes; and (10) Establishment of rates on 
commodities, upon which it is usual to apply the sam¢ 
rate as on another commodity when made the same 4° 
rate on such other commodity. 
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Co-ordinating Rail-Highway Trans- 
portation in Terminal Area’ 


Rail transportation will be gradually relieved of providing 
“retail” service by highway vehicle 


By F. J. Scarr 


Supervisor Motor Service, Pennsylvania 


RANSPORTATION of freight as conducted by 

the railroads of this country is primarily fitted to 

handle large quantities, ‘‘carload lots,” if indeed 

not “‘train-load lots.” The rail carriers are the producers 

of wholesale transportation, and they are very efficient 

producers. This service cost the shipper during 1924 but 

1.116 cents per revenue ton-mile, a rate lower than in any 
other country. 

The equipment used in this mass transportation service 
is of large capacity, expensive and is confined to serving 
only where rails are laid or car floats are available and in 
nearly every way is ill fitted to perform the retail or ter- 
minal service. It is estimated that the cost to the rail car- 
rier for a short haul 1.c.l. shipment (20 miles is here as- 
sumed as being well above the average motor truck haul) 
is not less than 35 cents per ton-mile, including two 
expensive terminal costs and one transfer station cost. It 
has been stated that “the revenue for the first 125 miles 
pays only the original terminal cost.’”’ When it is recog- 
nized that for I.c.l. shipments it is necessary to have the 
freight carted to the station at the originating terminal 
and from the station at the other end, and that it must 
be securely crated, the total expense to the shipper (and 
he is the one to determine the method of transportation) 
for this 20-mile haul is not less than 80 cents per ton- 
mile. 

The highway vehicle with its flexibility, low investment 
and low operating cost (and yet limited capacity) is par- 
ticularly well fitted to perform retail transportation. This 
is true from the physical requirements of the problem 
wherein small individual shipments must be handled as 
well as from the economic requirements. The motor truck 
has, under the best conditions, a potential ton-mile cost of 
approximately 7 to 12 cents and a conservatively estimated 
actual ton-mile cost, under average practical conditions, of 
18 to 30 cents. 


Highway and Rail Non-Competitive 


In principle, the motor truck and the freight train can- 
not be competitive. The above factors and the cost sum- 
marized below indicate that the one is fundamentally 
fitted to perform the retail side and the other the whole- 
sale. The interests of these two cannot conflict except at 
the economic border line of the two respective fields. 

Summary of Transportation Costs 


(Costs per Ton-Mile) 
Wholesale Rail 


Pemeeees GHAR BO Rano ons kv ie cecsecacacvessodesecs $0.011 
Retail rail, station to station (20 miles) 

Average cost to shipper, 3rd class..............eseeeees 0.23 
Retail rail, completed (inc. C. & C.) 

rere eee 0.80 
Retail highway, completed 

Averams cost C40 O68 COM Ey. Bid occ ccivcccncicccccsccien 0.30 

Average cost (40 per cent L. E. & Trailer).............. 0.18 





*From a paper presented at the Fifth Annual Convocation of the Western 
Society of Engineers at Chicago on April 22. 
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From the above it is apparent that rail transportation 
is not suited to the performance of short haul retail serv- 
ice; in fact it is a physical impossibility for it to perform 
direct collection and delivery except at private sidings. It 
is also apparent that the highway vehicle will never as- 
sume any part in wholesale transportation. ‘The compara- 
tively high cost of the motor truck decrees that the retail 
requirements be maintained at a minimum. 

It is the belief of many students of transportation that 
the motor vehicle is, to a large degree, to make possible 
the confinement of rail transportation to that class of 
traffic for which it is best suited. In the consideration of 
l.c.l. freight alone, wherein the rail carrier must maintain 
large terminals at great expense, the motor truck will have 
the economic advantage up to considerable distances. 


Completed Transportation 


No transportation is of value except as a part of the 
completed movement from point of origin to point of 
destination. The rail carriers of England, Canada and 
Australia have long recognized this principle and have 
rendered a direct collection and delivery highway service 
in conjunction with the rail movement. 

There is apparently a growing desire in this country 
to have responsible agencies perform a completed trans- 
portation service. There now seems to be but one para- 
mount interest on the part of traders as far as their ship- 
ping requirements are concerned: “the through move- 
ment,” its speed, its dependability, its safety and its cost. 
Whether this is the result of a new spirit in transportation 
circles, stimulated by the higher order of service rendered 
by the motor truck for reasonably long distances or a new 
interpretation of transportation resulting from a better 
general knowledge of what is going on elsewhere is un- 
certain. The fact remains that the direct collection and 
delivery of freight is an ever present subject. 

The rail carrier is absolutely dependent upon the high- 
way vehicle to perform the processes of consolidation and 
(or) distribution for all of its freight not originating on 
and (or) delivered from the rails. Recognizing this prin- 
ciple together with the economic facts above stated, we 
have but to determine the definite extent of co-ordination 
necessary and the manner of effecting such. 


The Terminal Problem 


The terminal problem is limited on the one hand by the 
line haul and on the other by the traders’ doors. Within 
these limits are many facilities and methods. This problem 
is not difficult of solution at small communities, equipped 
with a single freight station and involving short delivery 
distances. 

The usual economic law wherein the unit cost decreases 
in proportion to the volume of production does not strictly 
apply to the terminal problem, particularly when it be- 
comes necessary to increase the number of stations. In 
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large terminals, competition between carriers has also been 
a factor in increasing terminal costs. In this connection, 
W. H. Lyford, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, in his discussion of “The City 
Terminal Problem” before the Mid-West Motor Trans- 
port Conference held in Chicago May 27, 1925, stated: 
“Competition between the railroads has gradually led them 
to absorb in one way or another the cost of moving goods 
between the main terminal and the large industry, thereby 
often giving a substantial advantage in cost of transporta- 
tion to the trader who has established a large industry in 
the outskirts of the city on land which cost him perhaps 
$500 per acre, over the trader whose industry is located 
in the center of the city, on land worth $1,000,000 an 
acre.” 

Within the Chicago terminal are 7,000 miles of railway, 
including 4,500 private siding locations and 255 freight 
stations, 54 of which are located in the downtown area. 
This terminal is served by 37 railroads, of which 22 are 
trunk line, 7 belt line and 8 industrial. The freight han- 
led by railroads within this terminal amounts to a total 
of approximately 100,000,000 tons per year not including 
the vast volume of through traffic, routed around the 
center of congestion by the belt line service. This termi- 
nal traffic may be roughly divided into three general 
classes, as outlined below, the title indicating the manner 
in which it is handled. The per cent of each, of the total 
tons as well as of the total shippers represented, is also 
indicated : 

Class Per cent of 
Total Tons Total Shippers 


(1) Private sidetrack cs wae 83 10 
(2) Team track ...... Leis ac aha 8 l 
(3) Platform delivery .. re ak 89 


The above approximate percentages indicate that 83 
per cent of the tonnage, representing only 10 per cent of 


the traders, is completed wholesale transportation for 
which the rail carrier is the proper medium. However, 
the 17 per cent (the total of the last two items), the ton- 
nage that must be moved over the highways, represents 90 
per cent of the traders. The problem of co-ordination, 
therefore, when considered from the standpoint of the 
tonnage alone, is not so important, but when considered 
from the standpoint of service it becomes a very real one 
and of interest to all of us. 

The rail carriers, by their acceptance of l.c.1 shipments 
loaded in trap cars on private sidings, are performing an 
extensive (and expensive) direct collection and delivery 
service. While this practice is a discrimination against the 
small and average shipper, it has the tendency to influence 
the decentralization of production and consumption. 

The serious problem at Chicago, like all other large 
terminals, is not in the handling of carload through or 
destination freight. In fact, in destination c.l. freight this 
terminal is perhaps better situated than almost any other, 
with its wealth of private sidings and team track facili- 
ties. The serious problem is the disposition of l1.c.l. and 
team track freight, both through and destination. 

The principal problem, therefore, confronting the rail- 
roads and traders in Chicago, is to determine a more effi- 
cient and economical method of handling through less- 
than-carload freight between railroads and platform and 
team track freight, delivered and collected, between rail- 
road terminals and the traders’ doors. The tonnage of 
freight thus involved amounts, in platform handled freight, 
to 9,000,000 tons per year, of which approximately 3,500,- 
000 tons is transferred between railroad terminals and 
5,500,000 tons is moved between the freight stations and 
the traders’ doors, the team track freight amounting to 
approximately 8,000,000 tons annually. 

It seems, therefore, that the Chicago situation, while 
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differing in many respects in minor details, is, in general, 
little different than that confronting other large terminals, 
The solution then, of the Chicago terminal problem, rests 
in the application of methods found practicable here and 
elsewhere in meeting similar situations. 

The utilization of motor vehicles to the fullest possible 
extent will solve the problem of interline interchange of 
lc.l. freight. The more general adoption of a system of 
optional direct collection and delivery will go far in 
meeting the second problem of moving freight between 
the rail facilities (other than private side track) and the 
traders’ doors with expedition and economy. ‘These are 
not untried and practicable theories ; they are well tested 
and proven practices and in a measure are already in 
effect within the Chicago terminal. 

In Cincinnati, interline interchange of freight has been 
effectively and economically accomplished for over eight 
years by a system of motor trucks and containers or de- 
mountable bodies. This plan has materially expedited 
the movement of L.c.l. freight through this terminal and 
has effected considerable operating economy for the rail- 
roads involved. 

The St. Louis railroads have for many years inter- 
changed freight by highway transportation. Originally 
the horse and dray accomplished the movement. This 
method was replaced by the motor vehicle. There are 
now engaged in this service, and in the handling of freight 
between rail stations and the cartage company’s off-track 
stations, over 100 tractors and over 350 semi-trailers. 
This system is accomplishing rail operating economy and 
expedition of freight interchange. 

The Pennsylvania has undertaken to motorize the Bal- 
timore terminal. It has in operation within that terminal, 
seven stations, all of which were formerly served by the 
slow, expensive rail trap car. Today all lL.c.l. freight en- 
tering and leaving this city is moved by rail to the two 
principal stations. The freight destined to or received 
at the remaining smaller stations is transferred by motor 
vehicle. This has resulted in a fair rail operating saving 
and has expedited freight to the extent that it all moves 
in or out of that terminal the day of arrival or receipt. 

Direct collection and delivery of freight between rail 
terminal and the traders’ doors has been in effect in Eng- 
land and Canada since the very inception of the rail car- 
riers. Such success has attended this system that 80 to 95 
per cent of the traders in Great Britain have taken ad- 
vantage of it. 

The cartage service is furnished by both railroad- 
owned and privately-owned vehicles. While the tariffs 
cover the completed service, allowances, depending upon 
the nature of the commodity, distance carted, etc., are 
made by the carriers to the trader performing his own 
cartage so that he may, at his option, ship as he desires. 
The law, however, requires that he must use one method 
entirely, preventing him from imposing upon the carrier 
during inclement weather and peak periods. 

In this country, in fact in the Chicago terminal, an 
optional direct collection and delivery service is already in 
effect, to a limited extent. It can be expanded as rapidly 
as the traders see fit to take advantage of the plan. This 
system consists simply of the delivery of freight by the 
carrier to a specified local drayman on the consignee’s 
standing order. The extent to which the plan has been 
accepted by the traders varies in every city. At certain 
smaller terminals the amount of platform delivery ton- 
nage moving in this manner exceeds 40 per cent. \t 
Chicago, I believe, it is estimated at approximately 10 per 
cent. In general, the smaller traders constitute the ma- 
jority of those utilizing this method. 

This plan of direct collection and delivery lacks organi- 
zation. It cannot expand to satisfactory and effective 
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proportions without the active promotion of interested 
parties. I am convinced that two measures are necessary 
io enlist the willingness of the trader to utilize this plan 
and thereby increase its effectiveness: 

(1) The organization of a single or a few large 
cartage companies to permit a concerted drive in its be- 


half being made and to insure a better co-operation be-_ 


tween the railway and cartage interests. 

(2) The declaration of a uniform cartage tariff by 
the trucking interests to definitely fix their relations with 
the public. 

Rail transportation, poorly adapted to handle terminal 
transportation efficiently, will gradually be relieved of 
responsibility for performing so-called retail service and 
be permitted to confine its efforts to that for which it is 
best suited, “the handling of mass transportation over long 
distances.” 

Highway transportation, destined to play the principal 
part in terminal transportation, will ultimately assume the 
major role in: 

(1) The intra-terminal complete movement of freight, 
} The inter-line interchange of l.c.l. freight, 

(3) The movement of freight between the rail car- 
rier and traders’ doors (except private side track and 
lighterage ). 

Organized highway transportation will gradually re- 


{ 


) 
? 
7] 


place the present order, bringing with it greater economy 
to the trader, better co-operation with the carriers, im- 
proved efficiency and relief from street traffic congestion. 


Will Strong Track Construction 
Reduce Maintenance Expenses? 


HE influence of the quality of track material on 
maintenance costs is strikingly illustrated in re- 
sults obtained by the Indianapolis Union Railway 
following the laying of heavier rail and improvements in 
other track material. Over a period embracing 12 years 
from 1914 to 1925 inclusive, the man-hours expended for 
maintenance per mile of track per annum for its freight 
lines decreased from 3,525 to 2,103 or 40 per cent, while 
on the passenger lines there was a much larger decrease. 

The tracks operated by the Indianapolis Union Railway 
comprise two divisions of radically different conditions 
of service. The Belt Railroad division comprise 14.18 
miles of main track, 11.54 miles of second main track 
and 37.63 miles of sidings, or a total of 63.35 miles, which 
is used exclusively for freight traffic. The Union Tracks 
livision consists of 1.77 miles of first main track, 1.76 
miles of second main track, 1.35 miles of other main track, 
and 9.38 miles of’ sidings, or a total of 14.26 miles, and 
handles passenger traffic only, with the exception of such 
switching as is required by the industrial tracks con- 
necting with it. 

The hours of labor required per mile of track for each 
division for the years 1914 to 1925, inclusive, are shown 
in the table with the exception of the vears 1916 to 1920, 
inclusive, for the Union tracks, during which period these 


tracks were elevated and entirely re-built owing to the 
constriction of the new Union Station. The records of 


labor used in track maintenance prior to 1914 are so in- 
complcte that it is impossible to make a comparison with 
years previous to that time. 


_The Belt Railroad division forms an almost complete 
circuit of Indianapolis with a radius of approximately 2% 
miles snd connects with all the railroads entering the city. 
Its function is to handle interchange freight traffic be- 


twe 1e various carriers and to furnish switching serv- 
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ice to the industries connecting with this line. In addition, 
its tracks are used by all roads having two or more. divi- 
sions connected with the Belt Railroad for handling 
freight traffic between these divisions with their own 
power. Its traffic density is high, an average of 1,400,000 
cars being handled annually. 


Belt railri ad Union tracks 


—_ ae ea — ° athe ony 
Mileage Man hours of track Mileage Man hours of track 
of tracks maintenance of tracks maintenance 
Year maintained per mile of track maintained per mile of. track 
Se 3,925 6.33 9,851 
0 eae -- 61.63 3,170 6.30 12,168 
Seer 62.50 2,642 oes ceee 
2 LETT ee 62.59 ? 637 een 
1918. 63.78 2,501 son 
1919, 63.82 2,444 Te. 
, are 64.01 2,399 ree: se 
1921 63.7¢ 2,355 12.36 1,942 
922 63.59 2,186 13.46 2,782 
1993..... vecuwe 2.349 14.26 4,369 
Seine cceakeunes 63.64 1,945 14.26 2,916 
Pa oso. ks ween oe 63.35 ,103 14.26 3,148 


During the period of from 1909 to 1912, inclusive, a 
portion of the Belt railroad was elevated and in connec- 
tion with this work more than 9 miles of track was re- 
built with new 85 Ib. rail, ties and ballast except that some 
relaying 85 Ib. rail was used in some of the less important 
tracks. On the completion of this work, the rail in all 
of the tracks of the Belt railroad was either 85 lb. or 70 Ib. 
section, all of the tracks subject to heavy traffic being laid 
with 85 lb. rail. After the completion of this elevation 
work in 1912, there was little change in the character of 
the material in these tracks until 1918 when the first 100 
lb. rail was laid. Since that time about 21 miles of 100 Ib. 
rail has been laid on tracks subject to heavy traffic, and 
most of the 70 Ib. rail has been replaced with 85 Ib. rail. 
Improvements were also made in the quality of the other 
track materials. The use of treated ties was not begun 
until 1924, so that up to this time there has been no re- 
duction of labor in tie renewals on that account. 

The Union Tracks division comprises the approaches 
to the Union Station, together with the necessary station 
tracks, coach tracks and sidings, and four industrial spurs. 
The Union station is used by all of the passenger trains 
of all the steam roads entering Indianapolis and no freight 
traffic is handled over these tracks except in emergencies 
and for serving the industries connected therewith. 

The new Union station was built in the years 1916 to 
1920, inclusive, and in connection therewith the Union 
tracks were elevated and entirely reconstructed with 100 
Ib. rail, No. 5 ties and stone ballast, except that the part 
of the coach tracks beyond the ladder track (about 1.3 
miles of track) were constructed of 85 Ib. rail, No. 4 ties 
and cinder ballast. Prior to this work, the Union tracks 
were constructed of 85 Ib. rail except the coach tracks 
which were laid with 70 Ib. rail. The ties were small and 
the ballast was of poor quality. Since much of the labor 
due to the change of tracks and other work incidental to 
the elevation and reconstruction of the tracks was of 
necessity charged to maintenance, the records for these 
vears give no indication of normal maintenance costs and 
are consequently omitted from the tabulation. 

The gradual decrease in the labor charges on the Belt 
Railroad tracks and the large decrease in such charges on 
the Union tracks since their reconstruction show plainly 
the effect of the improvements in track material to render 
them adequate to the service imposed. It should be re- 
called that about 9 miles of the Belt tracks had been re- 
habilitated with 85 Ib. rail, new ties and new ballast just 
prior to 1914, so that the reductions in labor after the 
laving of the 100 Ib. rail stand out all the more prom- 
inently. 

These reductions have been accomplished under the 
supervision of T. R. Ratcliff, engineer maintenance of 
way. 
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Rail Production in 1925 
an Increase Over 1924 


CCORDING to the statistics issued by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, rail production in 
the United States during 1925 shows an increase 

over 1924 to the amount of 351,925 gross tons. As in- 
dicated in the following table the production during 1925 
totaled 2,785,257 tons, while in 1924 it amounted to 2,- 
433,332 tons. Production during 1925 not only exceeded 
that for 1924, but with the exception of the year 1923 
when the total reached 2,904,516 tons, it was greater 
than for any year since 1917. 


Propuction or Raits sy Processes, Gross Tons, 1910-1925 


Years Open-hearth Bessemer  Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 

Perr 1,751,359 eee =—S—=t«w nce Focse 230 3,636,031 
PPE Reccece 1,676,923 1,053,420 91,751 462 234 2,822,790 
1912...... 2,105,144 1,099,926 119,390 3,455 oes 3,327,915 
1913.. . 2,527,710 817,591 155,043 2,436 3,502,780 
a 1,525,851 323,897 95,169 178 1,945,095 
, 1,775,168 326,952 102,083 esos 2,204,203 
Bpemeceece 2,269,600 440,092 144,826 2,854,518 
i ’é «Kean 2,292,197 533,325 118,639 2,944,161 
1918...... 1,945,443 494,193 101,256 eens 2,540,892 
. 1,893,250 214,121 96,422 50 ot 2,203,843 
Pe 2,334,222 142,899 126,698 297 eae 2,604,116 
1921...... 2,027,215 55,559 96,039 5 ad 2,178,818 
Sisceecs 2,033,000 22,317 116,459 sees eae 2,171,776 
1923 . 2,738,779 25,877 139,742 118 ‘ 2,904,516 
1924..... 2,307,533 16,069 109,730 see us 2,433,332 
ee 2,691,823 9,687 83,747 enee see 2,785,257 


*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel rails in 1910. tSmall tonnage rolled in 1910, but included with Besse- 
mer and open-hearth rails for that year. 

By reference to the tables it will be noted that the pro- 
duction of Bessemer rail was practically negligible, being 
only 9,687 tons, which is 6,382 tons less than the small 
amount rolled in 1924. This new minimum represents 
but 0.35 per cent of the total tonnage of rails produced 
in 1925 and was made up almost entirely of small sections 
as only 0.02 per cent of the tonnage of rails weighing 
85 Ib. per yd. and over was rolled from Bessemer steel. 


Propuction or Ratts, SHowrnc INCREASE OR Decrease By Processes, Gross 
Tons, 1924-1925 





Kinds 1924 Per cent 1925 Per cent Increase Per cent 
Open-hearth.. 2,307,533 94.83 2,691,823 96.64 384,290 16.65 
Bessemer... . 16,069 .66 9,687 .35 *6,382 *39.72 
All other... .. 109'730 4.51 83,747 3.01 *25,983 *23.68 

Total...... 2,433,332 100.00 2,785,257 100.00 351,925 14.46 





* Decrease. 


Another point of interest is the decrease in the quantity 
of old rails re-rolled, 83,747 tons, an amount smaller than 
that for any year recorded in the table. 

Exceeding any previous year, the production of rail 
during 1925, weighing 100 Ib. per yd. and over, reached 
a total of 1,636,631 tons, an amount which evidences the 
general trend toward the increased use of heavier rail 
sections. According to this figure, the production of 100- 
Ib. rail and over, represents 58.7 per cent of the total ton- 
nage rolled. 

Propuction or Rarits sy Wetcnt Per Yarp, 1908-1925 


Under 45 45 and 85 and 100 pounds Total 
Years pounds less than 85 lessthan 100 and over gross tons 
Se nééeeees 183,869 687,632 1,049,514 1,921,015 
1909.... : 255,726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 
1910... ‘ 260,709 1,275,339 2,099,983 3,636,031 
1911.. : 218,758 1,067,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
1912.. 248,672 1,118,592 1,960,651 3,327,915 
1913.. *270,405 967,313 2,265,062 3,502,780 
1914, *238,423 $309,865 868,104 528,703 1,945,095 
1915. *254,101 7518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 
1916. 295,535 566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 
1917. . 308,258 t882,673 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
1918, "395,124 +665,165 888,141 592,462 2,540,892 
1919.... *263,803 4495,577 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 
1920.. *489,043 4433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
. *211,568 +214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
*265,541 +274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
a *272,794 +300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
1924.. : *191,046 +213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1925.. "163,607 +219,648 765,371 1,636,631 2,785,257 


* Includes rails under 50 pounds. ftIncludes 50 pounds and less than 85 
pounds. 
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A further indication of the increased use of heavier rajj 
is evidenced by the decrease in the production of rajfs 
weighing 85 Ib. per yd., and less than 100 Ib., this amount. 
ing to only 765,371 tons, which with the exception of the 
year 1922, when it dropped to 728,604 tons, is the small- 
est amount produced since 1915. Rails of these weights 
produced during 1925 represent less than one-half of the 
production of rails weighing 100 lb. per yd. and over, 


The Gold 2-in. Steam 
Hose Connection 


S difficulty is experienced in providing a sufficient 
volume of steam for the long modern trains of 14 
or more cars, it is rapidly becoming necessary to 

eliminate the reduction to 1% in. through the connections 
between the 2-in. train lines of adjoining cars. 

The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, 220 
Thirty-sixth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now supplying 














| 
The Gasket at the Left is for the 2-in. Coupler and the One at 
the Right is for Use When Coupling with the 114-in. Coupler 





2-in, steam connections, including hose, couplers and end 
valves, which permit of unobstructed flow of steam from 
the locomotive to the rear end of the last car. The 
couplers which are constructed on the recommended con- 
tour lines will couple and lock with the present smaller 
couplers now in use. Therefore, the long passenger trains 
for which this equipment is intended can thus receive the 

















Method of Locking the Gold 2-in. Couplers 


benefit of the larger couplings at once before a complete 
change has been made on the remaining cars, with the 
assurance that should any cars find their way into other 
trains not so equipped, they will be interchangeable. 
The increased weight of the coupler over the Gold 
1% in. size is but 14 oz. These couplers can be used 
with flexible metallic joints. In the construction of the 
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coupler head, the lines of the Gold No. 804S coupler has 
been followed. The new head is of malleable iron sub- 
stantially ribbed to withstand hard usage. The wedge- 
shaped lock provides ample take-up for wear. 

When in position for coupling the heads readily fit 
together and are steam tight. A tap from the inspector’s 
hammer enters the wedge slightly over the accompanying 
toe to prevent lifting. It will be noticed that means are 
provided for the insertion of a link type lock, which can 
be supplied for locking with couplers of other types. 

The gaskets used with the 2-in. couplers are of the 
oscillating type and are supplied in either Vulcabeston 
composition, or brass. They are furnished in two types, 
the standard 2-in. giving full opening, for use where 
all cars on any one train are equipped with the 2-in. con- 
nections. The second type, or the compromise gasket, 
provides a 114-in. opening for use when coupled to the 
smaller couplers. 

For the relief of condensation which lodges in the hose 
pockets between the cars, the No. 824S couplers are 
equipped with the Gold gravity traps. The internal 
pressure of steam in the coupler seats the valve and the 
trap is closed tight, there being no escape or leak, but 
the moment the pressure is relaxed, the valve, being 
heavier than the heads, falls away from the seat and all 
the water of condensation readily runs out, leaving the 
2-in. supply line from the front to the rear of the train 
free for the passage of steam. 


Car Service Division 
Annual Bulletin 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
’ | VHE Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association has issued its annual bulletin, a 
statistical digest of related economic and trans- 
portation factors applied to the movement of the country’s 
production during the year 1925 and prior years. Some 
extracts follow: 

The greatest volume of traffic ever recorded, closely 
approximating a million carloads of revenue freight per 
week, handled in an orderly and expeditious manner, and 
with a large daily average surplus of both freight cars 
and locomotives, was the outstanding feature of the ex- 
ceedingly prosperous year 1925. The machine-like pre- 
cision in effecting an even car supply and equitable 
distribution, together with co-ordinated efforts as between 
shippers and railroads, once more effectively demonstrated 
the constantly increasing efficiency in the transportation 
industry. 


Ton Miles, Train Miles and Freight Revenue 


The significant operating efficiency factors of revenue 
ton miles per freight train mile and freight revenue per 
freight train mile tabulated below for the fiscal year end- 
ing June, 1914, and the calendar years 1921 to 1925, 
inclusive, indicate steady advancement to higher levels 
than any previous year under comparison. 


Rev. 
Gross freight Freight ton miles Frt. rev. 
revenue train miles per frt. per frt. 
(Acct. 101) Class I roads trn. mile trn. mile 


Revenue 
ton miles for 
Class I roads 
gune 30, °14.284,924,749,718 $2,059,891,935 613,272,798 464.6 $3.36 
ec. 31, ’21.306,840,203,512 3,911,277,268 530,692,935 578.2 7.37 
Dee. 31, '22.339,285,347,571 3,992,441,331 555,696,382 610.6 7.18 

31, °23.412,727,228,422 4,606,720,192 641,453,297 643.4 7.18 
31, °24.388,421,401,986 4,333,585,195 600,768,829 646.5 7.21 
31, °25.414,118,835,000 4,551,690,895 612,865,000 675.7 7.43 


Year ending 


Revenue ton miles per freight train mile for 1925 
ceeded 1924 by 4.5 per cent and 1923 by 50 per cent. 
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This performance was largely due to the increased average 
trainload which maintained an unusually high level 
throughout the year, reaching its highest point at almost 
800 tons in August, the highest monthly average on 
record. It is significant that this improvement was made 
in spite of no improvement in the average load per freight 
car compared with 1924, both years being 27.0 tons, in 
contrast with 27.9 tons in 1923. This decrease is largely 
attributable to the heavily increased movement of manu- 
factured and light loading goods. 


Freight Car Supply 


While the ownership of freight cars has slightly de- 
creased as compared with former periods largely because 
of the elimination of obsolete and worn out equipment, the 
car supply has steadily improved. In addition to increased 
operating efficiency, other contributing factors are in- 
creased average capacity, accelerated movement, quicker 
unloading and car capacity utilization. In addition to an 
analysis, under separate heading, of surpluses, shortages, 
and accumulations, there is given below a chart showing 
the trend for the years 1921 to 1925, inclusive, of two 
prominent factors materially affecting the supply of cars 
actually available, viz, Miles per Car per Day, and Aver- 
age Tons per Loaded Car. : 

The average miles per car per day attained a higher 
level in every month of 1925 than during the average of 
the five preceding years. The average for the year was 
28.3 miles, compared with 26.8 miles for 1924. The 
highest for any month on record, 32.2 miles, was attained 
in October. 

The chart graphically presents certain significant and 
interesting facts concerning car supply and operating 
conditions during the past five years: 


(1) A consistent annual increase in the average weekly 
loading of revenue freight. 


(2) Continuous surplus of freight equipment above 
requirements with the single exception of a short- 
age beginning in the last half of 1922, diminishing 
to almost nothing after the middle of 1923. 


(3) Reduction of freight accumulations; which, since 
1923, have been negligible, and during the past 
year reached almost the vanishing point, except in 
the fall months, due to the unusual traffic conditions 
in Florida. 


These unusually favorable results were combined in 
1925 to an entirely unprecedented extent. It has been 
common enough to have surplus of equipment during 
business depressions, but exceptional to have a continuous 
surplus throughout a year when revenue freight loading 
totaled in excess of any previous year, and averaged 
weekly 27,000 cars in excess of the best previous perform- 
ance. It reflects a condition reported from all parts of the 
country of transportation efficiency by all railroads. 

One of the explanations for this performance is the fact 
that in 1925 every freight car in the country moved an 
average of 28.3 miles for every day of the year. This was 
the best performance in this respect for any year on 
record; and the figure of 32.2 miles per car per day 
attained in October was the highest point ever reached in 
any single month. To this splendid result the shippers 
and receivers have contributed to a large degree by 
prompt loading and unloading of cars and by anticipating 
requirements for equipment. 

These facts, together with the record of accomplishment 
outlined, show that the railroads have been keeping pace 
with business and transportation growth. The proper 
expansion of industral facilities is a factor that also must 
be maintained at a ratio corresponding thereto. 
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The Railway Business Women’s Association, of Chicago, 
closed its charter membership on April 1 with 866 members, 
which membership has since increased to 884. 


The Missouri Pacific has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to vacate its train control order of January, 1924, 
stating that it is expending $1,465,000 for the construction of 
automatic block signals and that the additional expenditure 
for train control at this time would be burdensome. 


The American Railway Association announces a _ special 
session of the association to be held at the Blackstone, Chi- 
cago, on Thursday, May 20 at 10 a. m. Central time. The Car 
Service Division will present a general review of transporta- 
tion conditions, which review will be sent to members prior 


to the meeting 


The Senate on April 22 passed the bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to lease to the Bush Terminal and to the Long Island 
the use of railway tracks at the army supply base, South Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with an amendment (inserted in the House) providing for 
the discontinuance without cost of any action now pending by the 
Bush Terminal against the United States. 


Employees of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in Chi- 
cago have organized the Rock Island Country Club, and are 
constructing and will soon open a nine-hole golf course on 
the south side of the city Che club will be open to all em- 
ployees of the Rock Island and the plan is to develop it 
ultimately into a fully-equipped country club. 


The Medical and Surgical Section of the American Railway 
Association held its annual meeting at Dallas, Tex., on April 
20, with an attendance of 100 physicians and surgeons. The 
meeting was held at the same time as the convention of the 
American Medical Association. Officers elected were, chair- 
man, Dr. William H. Bohart, chief surgeon of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Chicago; tirst vice-chairman, Dr. L. A. 
Ensminger, chief surgeon of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Indianapolis, [nd.: and second vice-chair- 
man, Dr. S. C. Plummer, chief surgeon of the Chicago. Rock 
Island & VPacthie, Chicago 


Cost of Coal in February 
l‘uel for road locomotives cost the Class I railroads $26,507,857 
in Kebruary, as compared with $27,436,903 in February of last 
year, according to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 


monthly statement of fuel statistics. The average cost of coal 
per ton was $2.63 as against $2.82 in February last year, and the 
average cost of fuel oil was 2.89 cents per gallon, as compared 


with 3.11 cents 


Safety Section at St. Louis 

The Safety Section of the American Railway Association held 
its annual meeting at St. Louis on April 27, 28 and 29, with an 
ittendance of about 325. At the opening session the meeting was 
addressed by E. A. Hadley, chief engineer of the Missouri Pacific, 
who appeared in place of L. W. Baldwin, president of that road, 
who was unable to attend. R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, made a brief address, compliment- 
ing the Section on its work. Lew R. Palmer, a director of the 
\merican Museum of Safety, presented to a representative of the 
Union Pacific the Harriman gold medal which has been awarded 
by the Museum to the Union Pacific for its outstanding safety 
record in the year 1925. Mr. Palmer briefly described the method 
by which the Museum gathers its data and the rules on which 
the award of the prize is based 

The election of officers of the Safety Section for the ensuing 
year resulted in the choice of the following: 
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Chairman, T. H. Carrow (Penn.); iirst vice-chairman, L. Ff, 


Shedd (C. R. I. & P.): second vice-chairman, P. G. Phillips 


(Wabash). 


Purdue University Selected for 
A. R. A. Draft Gear Tests 


The drait gear drop test machine, the purchase of which by 
the American Railway Association was reported in the April 3, 
1926, Railway Age, is being installed in the Test Department oi 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. The installation of this ma 
chine together with auxiliary apparatus and equipment will neces- 
sitate the construction of a new brick and steel building, 50 ft. by 
125 ft. on the Purdue campus. All expenses for the work, which 
will be about $50,000 this year, will be borne by the American 
Railway Association. Annual expenditures will range from $10,000 
to $15,000 until the tests are completed. The tests are to be con- 
ducted by the engineering experiment station of Purdue University 
and will be under the direct supervision of Dean A. A. Potter, the 
director. 


Wisconsin Proposes Grade Separation Plan 


At a meeting attended by representatives of Wisconsin railroads 
called at the instance of the highway commission of that state, 
on April 23, the commission submitted a plan for the active prosecu- 
tion and financing of grade separation in that state. Under this 
proposal a thorough study would be made of all crossings imposing 
serious hazards, with a view to eliminating them within 5 to 10 
years. The commission proposes a blanket subdivision rule to 
apply in all cases; 40 per cent to be paid by the railroad and 60 
per cent by the state. These percentages would apply to all costs 
incurred except for improvements in the surface or pavement of 
the highway. The plan was endorsed but not formally approved 
by the chairman of the state railroad commission at the clos 
of the meeting. The railroad representatives were asked to attend 
another meeting to be held in about 30 days for the purposs 
continuing the consideration of the plan. 


Proposed Railroad Legislation 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has referred 
i subcommittee S. 3876, to amend section 204 of the transportatio 
act to provide for appeals from decisions of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, and §. 2615, to provide that carriers shall 
transport a blind person and an attendant for one fare. 

Senator Mayfield submitted to the Senate on April 24 a report 
iuthorized by the committee on interstate commerce recommending 
passage of his bill to authorize the Interstate Commerce ‘| 
inission to regulate tolls over interstate bridges. 

President Coolidge has signed H. R. 6117, authorizing tl 
vovernment’s Alaska Railroad to issue and interchange railroad 
passes, and also H. R. 6573, to extend the time for the complet: 
of the Alaska Anthracite line in Alaska. 

Senator Trammell of Florida has introduced a bill, S. 411" 
providing that freight, express and passenger rates shall not |» 
increased “except upon authority first granted by the Inters' 
Commerce Commission after the applicant has established 
the proposed increase is reasonable” and that shippers shall 
given at least 60 days’ notice of hearings on applications for 
increase of rates. 

Representative Celler, of New York, has introduced in the House 
a resolution for an investigation, by the committee on labor, 01 
the wages, hours and conditions of employment of Pull 
porters and maids, and also the financial history of the Pull: 
Company “as same may affect wages and conditions of emp! 
ment,” to the end “that exploitation of said Pullman employees 
might be prevented and that they might receive fair and ade« 
wages commensurate with their services.” The resolution 
tains several “whereases,” some of which include the words ‘ 
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claimed,” and one which asserts that the Pullman Company “sells 
primarily service, mainly the service of its employees.” 


TENTATIVE REPOR?TS 


Paducah & Mlingis...... sila‘ aaa ertndecion antacid $4,850,000 1919 
Keckuk Union Depot Co.............. : peace ion 97,297 1918 
Hannibal Union Depot Co.. ae acts alee 178,000 1918 
Puget Sound & W illap: a Harbor.... pind ak owe 2,517,659 1918 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern... Kapaa 2,793,248 1918 
St. Joseph Union Depet Ce....... cwek semen wks s 491,200 1917 
WORE TINS: co.cc ciaccesinwnnes a la ahs wie ain 215,000 1918 
Finat RErorRts 
he Ge . av ekdadactacdaaeos asie@ Terre rere Ty 10,000 1918 





Modification of Practice as to Valuation Conferences 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided upon a slight 
modification in its practice with respect to formal conferences in 
valuation cases. Under the changed practice a ruling will be 
made in advance of the hearing upon requests for formal con- 
ferences instead of waiting until the hearing opens as heretofore. 
The commission’s notice says : 


“Under the present practice no matter bow long in advance a request is 
filed for a reference of the issues raised by the protest against a tentative 
valuation report to conferences of experts, no ruling is made until the 
opening of the hearing. This has proved somewhat unsatisfactory because 
the preparation for a conference by the carrier, the representaives of states 
and any other parties, and also by the ccmmission is in many cases quite 
different from the preparation of evidence for introduction when the case 
is heard under the ordinary trial procedure. The convenience of all directly 
interested in the proceeding will be served by knowledge as far in advance 
of the hearing as practicable as to whether the procedure will consist of the 
ordinary hearing or of conference. 

“In order to put the change into effect the commission has found it 
necessary to require that hereafter all applications for formal conferences 
must be by motion in writing. The motion should state the questions upon 


which conterence is desired. A nctice must accompany the motion showing 
the service thereof on all parties named in the notice of service attached 
to the tentative valuation report. The motion should be filed at the time 
of the filing of the protest against the tentative valuation report. In the 


usual case it will not be practicable to give favorable consideraticn to the 
motion uniess it is filed within 25 days of the date set for the hearing 
of the case. Answers to the motion must be filed within 10 days after 
the filing of the motion. 

pon consideration of the moticn and of the answers, if any, the com- 
mission will advise all interested parties whether it grants or denies the 
motion. 

“The commission will not be disposed to entertain favorably any motion 
for conferences where the effect weuld be to delay the commencement of 
the proceedings. 

“The changed practice will not govern in cases where the _ tentative 
valuation was served prior te April 28, 1926. 

“Conferences limited to a specifically designated question or questions 
involved in a valuation case are not affected by the change. These limited 
conferences may be granted at the discretion of the commission at any time 
during the course of the hearing.” 


Sante Fe Stores Officers Meet 


On the Sante Fe it has been the practice for a number of years 
for the officers of the purchasing and stores department to gather 
annually in a conference to discuss various problems confronting 
them and to promote harmony and efficiency within the department 
and in its dealings with other departments of the system. This 
year’s convention was held on February 17, at San Bernardino, 
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Cal., where extensive improvements of the store facilities have 
just been completed. The meeting was attended by approximately 
200 delegates and visitors. Among those present during the three 
days’ session were John Purcell, mechanical head of the system; 
H. S. Wall, mechanical superintendent, Coast Lines; A. G., 
Armstrong, superintendent of shops, San Bernardino; R. S. 
Belcher, manager timber treating plants, system; and A. L. Conrad, 
assistant general auditor. H. E. Ray, general storekeeper, acted 
as chairman of the conference and M. J. Collins, general pur- 
chasing agent, participated in the discussions. 






Illinois Central Operates Test Suburban 
Train in Connection with Electrification 


A ‘special train is being operated by the Illinois Central near 
Pullman, Ill., between 95th and 115th streets, to test new equip- 
ment that will be used on the electrified portion of the line and 
to train motormen in the operation of the new suburban cars. 
This particular stretch of track, about two miles in length, is 

















Electric Suburban Coaches Used by Illinois Central 


energized at 1,500 volts direct current from the Front avenue 
sub-station of the Commonwealth Edison Company at Kensington. 
it is planned to operate each car under test for about 300 miles 
before it is placed in service. Woollen, equipment engineer 
of the Chicago Terminal Improvement department of the road, 
is in direct charge of this test train. Several men are being 











Rk. Stewart, storekeeper, San Bernardino; A. 
Angeles; A. 


Stores and Purchasing Officers of the Sante Fe at Annual Conference in San Bernardino, Cel f 


om Row, Right to Left—M. J. Collins, general, purchasing agent; J. J. Conn, assistant 
Armstrong, superintendent shops, San — 
L. Conrad, assistant genera: wu cor. 
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trained as instructors to take charge of the training of prospective 
motormen. For this purpose a demonstration room, equipped 
with all types of control equipment, has been set up at the 
Randolph street suburban station. The training period, it is 
planned, will cover about two weeks’ time. 


The Pennsylvania’s Hero Medals 


\n employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad who may be seen 
to be wearing on the lapel of his coat a small circular bronze 
badge bearing a representation of a Class K-4-s locomotive, is to 
be identified as one of the recipients of the 51 bronze medals 






































































































































’ P. R. R. Hero Medal 


which have been awarded by the directérs of the Penrisylvania to 
employees who performed heroic service while in the employ of 
the company. This and other information is contained in a 
pamphlet which has been issued by the company containing brief 








G. W. Steward and Two Boys Posing to Illustrate Their 
Experiences of July Tenth 


sketches of each of the acts which occasioned the granting of 
these medals 

Accounts of the ceremony of presentation of these medals (May 
28, 1924, and February 10, 1926) have heretofore been given‘ in 
the Railway Age. The obverse of the medal shows a K-4-s loco- 
motive. The reverse bears the name of the recipient and a picture 


May 1, 1926 


of one of the early locomotives of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
built by Garrett & Eastwick, of Philadelphia, about 1836. This 
is copied from the seal of the railroad company. The lapel button 
is a miniature copy of the medal. . 

The pamphlet contains also group photographs of the presenta- 
tions; a portrait of J. N. Crossman, a machinist in the company’s 
shops, on the Buffalo division, who first suggested the medal, and 
other photographic illustrations. The most striking of these is a 
picture of G. W. Steward, telegrapher, of Clayton; N. J., who on 
July 10, last, rescued two little boys from being run over. The 
boys, on the southbound track, were in danger of being run over 
by an approaching locomotive, which was not more than 200 ft. 
away; and a northbound train was approaching at the same time. 
Both trains passed while the man and the two boys were clinging 
to the fence between the tracks. Mr. Steward, says the record, 
undoubtedly saved the children from death at the risk of his own 
life. Observers standing on the platform, who did not see the 
children, thought that Steward, running in front of the northbound 
train, was attempting suicide. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The peiouing list gives name of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 


Are Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 4-7, 1926, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 
Exhibited by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake Appliance AssoctaTion.—Jcohn B. Wright, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—M. E. McIver, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. Next convention, June 13-19, 1926, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN AssoctaTION OF FREIGHT TRaFric Orricers.—Grant Williams, 

1341 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGe AGEeNts.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 1, 1926, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Room 400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, June 15- 
18, 1926, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF Dintnc Cars.—T. E. 
Welsh, Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, Highwood, III. Next 
convention, 1926, Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN Etecrric Rattway Association.—J. W. Welsh, 292 Madison 
are. New York. Annual convention, October 4-8, 1926, Cleveland, 

io. 

AMERICAN RarLRoaD MASTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
AssocraTion.—C,. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, III. 


Avan? pacanen Associtation.—H. J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Division I.—Operating—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Freight Station Section (including former activities ‘of American As- 
sociation of Freight Agents).—R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 15-18, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
¥ Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 

ork. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association.)— 
J. C. -Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual meeting; 
June 23-24, 1926, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of 
the Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents).—W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next meeting, Sept. 21-23, 1926, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

. . Division II.—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—G. W. 
Covert, 431. South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Division III.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual convention, March 8-10, 1927, Chicago. Exhibit 
by National Railway Appliances Association, March 7-10. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Electric Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railwa tee 
Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. ext 
meeting, Septemher 7-9, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual convention, June 9-16, Atlantic City, N. 
Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including . former activities of _ the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. . Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, Septem- 
ber 21-23, 1926. a 
Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association).— J. Farrell, 30 Vesey 
St., New York, N. Y. Next meeting, June 9-11, 1926, Vernon Room, 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Amercan Rattway Bripce anp Buitptnc Assocratron.—C. A. Lichty, 
> & N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, 
October 12-14, 1926, Richmond, Va. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supp'y Men’s Association. 
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ayertcAN Rattway Dervetopment Association.—H. W. Byerly, General 

F Immigration Agent, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. Annual meet- 
ing, June 23-25, 1926, Vancouver, B. C. 

awertcaNn R'atLway ENGINEERING Assocrat1on.—(Works in co-operation with 

‘ the American Railway Association Division IV.)) E. H. Fritch, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual convention, March 8-10, 
1927, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association, 
March 7-10. 

Awertcan RatLway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—(See American Rail- 

way Association, Division V.) 

AwertcAN RatLway Toot Forremen’s Assocration.—G. G. Macina, C. M. 

. & St. P. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, Sep- 
tember 1-3, 1926, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Asso- 
ciation of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Awertrcan SHort Line Ratrroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Amertcan Socrety For Steet Treatinc.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

AmwerrcAN Society For Testinc Matertats.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Atlantic City, June 21-25, 1926. 

Awertcan Society oF Civit_ Enctneers.—George T. Seabury, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Regular meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

Awertcan Society oF MecHanricat Encineers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Railroad Division. Marion B. Richardson, Asso- 
ciate Mechanical Editor, Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York. 

Awertcan TRAIN Dispatcners’ Assoctation.—C. L. Darling, 10 East Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, July 18, 1927. 

Awertcax Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—E. J. Stocking, 111 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

Association OF Rattway Ciarm Acents.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, May 
18-20, 1926, Los Angeles, Calif. 

AssocraTIon OF Rattway Exvectricat Encineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Annual macting, 
October 27-30, 1926, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssocIATION OF Ratitway Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D 

Assocation oF Ratrway Suprty Men.—S. A. Witt, Detroit Lubricator Co., 
Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s As- 
sociation. 

Assoc1aATION OF RarLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccOUNTING OrFicers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) 

BRincE AND BuripInc Suprpty Men’s AssociaTion.—Fred M. Condit, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Cawapian Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 
Annual meeting, May 11, Hotel Windsor, Montreal. 

Can ForemMEN’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForemEN’s Association oF Los Ancetes.—J. W. Krause, 514 East 
Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second Friday of 
each month, 514 East Eighth St., Los Angeles. 

Car Foremen’s Association or St. Louis, Mo.—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St., East St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centra Rartway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Courtland St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curcaco CLaim CONFERENCE. Personal Injury Section—F. L. Johnson, 
Chicago & Alton R..R., 340 Harrison St., Chicago. Meets 12:30 
p. m., first Monday each month, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Curer INTeERcHANGE Car INspPecTorS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
A Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., 
Chicago. Next convention, Sept. 21-23, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car InsPecToRS’ aND Car FoRemen’s Suppty MENn’s 
Assoctation.—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car 
Foremen’s Association. 

Cincinnatr Rartroap Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 

Creveranp Steam Rartway Crius.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Alder Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Meetings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland, 
Public Square, Cleveland. 

EasterN Raz~roap Assoc1aTion.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
vere, D. C. Annual meeting, May 13, 1926, Railroad Club, New 
fork. 

Freight Cram Assocration.—(See American Railway Association, Division 
VIL.) 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next convention, August 
17-19, 1926, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, O. Exhibit by International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL R’arLROAD Master BiacKsMITHS’ Suprty MEN’s Assocta- 
TIoN.—Edwin T, Jackman, 710 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Concress.—Office of Permanent Commission of 
the Association, 74 rue du Progrés, Brussels, Belgium, General secre- 
ry, P. Ghilain. Next session of the Congress, Spain, 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL RarLway Fuet Assocration.—J. B. Hutchison, 1809 Capitol 
Ave., Omaha, Neb. Annual convention, May 11-14, 1926, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

INTERN TIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssoctaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 
W. Wabasha Ave., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Suppty Men’s Assoctation.—F. P. Roesch, 1942 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Earl E. Thulin, assistant secretary, 715 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway Fuel 
\ssociation. 

Master _Borter Maxers’ Association—Harry D. Vought, 26 Courtlandt St., 
New York. Next meeting, May 25-28, 1926, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
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a So AND Locomorive Painters’ Association.—(See A. R. A,, 

iv. 

Master Car Buiipers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Mosite TraFFic & TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St. 
Mobile, Ala. Regular dinner meetings, 6 p. m., on 2nd Thursday of 
each month, Cawthon Vineyard, Mobile, ‘Ala. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RartLway TIE Propucers.—F. A. Morse, vice- 
president, Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. Next conven- 
tion, 1927, Nashville, Tenn. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Annual convention, Novem- 
ber 9, 1926, Asheville, N. C. 

a. ~ re Trave Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

ork. 

NaTionaL Hicuway TraFFic AssociaTion.—Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd 
St., New York. 

National Rar~eway AppLiances AssocraTion.—C. W. Kelly, 845 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Annual exhibition, March 7-10, 1927, at 
convention of American Railway Engineering Association. 

Nationa Sarety Councit.—Steam Railroad Section: E. R. Cott, Safety 
Agent, Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, Ohio. 

New EncLanp RalLroap CLus.—W. E, Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Annual banquet, May 11, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting June, July, August and 
September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 

egular meetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

PaciFic Raitway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
a meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

PURCHASES AND Stores Division.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 
sion 

Raitway AccounTING OFFicers’ AssociaTIon.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Next annual convention, June 8-11, 
1926, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

RaiLway Business AssocraTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rattrway Car MaANuFACTURERS’ AssociaTION.—-W. C. Tabbert, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Rattway CLus oF PittsrurcH.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Lg ine J in each month, except 
June, July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RalLway DEVELOPMENT AssociaTion.—(See Am. Ry. Development. Assn.) 

RatLway EvectricaL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AssociaTION.—Edward Wray, 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Rairway Eguipment ManuFracturers’ AssociaTIoN.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Association. 

RatLway Fire Protection Association.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting, October 12, 1926. 

Rattway Rear Estate AssociaTion.—C, C. Marlor, Room 1243, Trans 
portation Building, Chicago. 

Raitway poe AssociaTion.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec- 
tion). 

Rartway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTIon.—(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

Rattway Supplty MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIaTION.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, A. R. A., 
June 9-16, Atlantic City, N. J. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AsSOCIATION.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and. Telephone 
Section of A. A., Division I 

Rartway Treasury Orricers’ Association.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaAT1Ion.—T. F. Donahoe, 
Gen. Supvr. Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Next con- 
vention, September 21-23, 1926, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply 
Association. ‘ 

St. Louis Ratrway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F, W. Edmunds Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Railway 
Association, Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’S INTERCHANGE AssociaTION.—J. E. Rubley, Southern 
Railway Shop, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaAILway CLus.—A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
em May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
anta. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car 
ae. Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, 

enn. 

Supprty ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILway Too. ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. R. Mau, Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Track Suppty Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTIon.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting, _ 14-17, 1926, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

WEsTERN Raittway Cius.—Bruce V. Crandall, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Room 1001, Chicago. Regular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, 
except June, July and August. 

WESTERN Society oF Encineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, IIl. 


Exports oF MERCHANDISE by parcel post in 1925 amounted in 
value’ to $26,052,146 or about 5% millions more than in the year 
preceding. These totals do not include several millions of pack- 
ages, valued at less than $25 each, which were not put into the 
records. 
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Car shortage actions against railroads are subject to court 
jurisdiction, according to a decision by United States District 
Judge McCormick at Los Angeles, Cal., in connection with a suit 
brought by three fruit shippers in California against the Southern 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The “Twilight Limited” is the name of a new train to be put 
on by the Michigan Central, Sunday, May 2, from Chicago to 
Detroit, starting at 3 p. m. Central time, and running through in 
six hours. The train will be made up entirely of parlor and dining 
cars. Westbound, a similar train will leave Detroit at 3:30. 


The Supreme Court of Colorado has ruled that motor vehicles 
carrying passengers, freight or express between cities within the 
state of Colorado must secure the permission of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the state to operate. Forty-six applica- 
tions for permission to operate buses and trucks in intrastate 
passenger and freight transportation are pending before the com- 
mission. 


The record for rapid loading of coal is now claimed by the 
Virginian Railway, the steamship Lemuel Burrows having been 
loaded and made ready for sea at Sewall’s Point, Va., on one day 
last week in two hours, 45 minutes; 11,875 tons of coal; two 
dampers and four conveyers being used. This was equal to a rate 
of 67 tons a minute, or about four tons a minute better than the 
Baltimore & Ohio record recently published. 


Amesbury, Mass., has already sent the Massachusetts Public 
Utilities Department a complaint against the new time table of the 
Boston & Maine, which takes off one afternoon train each way 
between Amesbury and Boston; and a hearing will be given at 
Boston on May 4. Holyoke and Northampton, 100 miles west of 
Boston, are making a similar complaint and other towns are 
threatening more or less serious objections to the new time table. 


The United States Government on April 23 filed suit against 
the Union Pacific and the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany to annul a contract under which the railroad rents 20 acres 
of land at Omaha to the other company for a consideration alleged 
to be so inadequate as to constitute a granting of a concession 
to the company as a shipper in violation of the Elkins Law. It 
is also alleged that the railroad performs intra-plant switching for 
the company without charge. 


A three-day freight packing course will be given in Chicago 
on May 19, 20 and 21, under the direction of the Committee on 
Freight Claim Prevention of the American Railway Association 
as a supplement to the instructional course in crating and boxing 
given at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., last 
October. The course at Chicago will consist of demonstrations 
and lectures in the testing laboratory of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., visits to freight stations and warehouses where new 
furniture is consolidated for carload shipment, and visits to 
container factories. 


Detroit Board of Commerce 
to Study Claim Prevention 


The Detroit Board of Commerce has taken the initiative in 
relieving the freight claim situation by making a study of the 
practices employed by shippers. The claims committee of the 
Detroit District Shippers’ Conference, which is part of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, headed by F. J. Armstrong, traffic manager 
of the United States Radiator Company, as chairman, has decided 
upon a program of claim prevention instead of devoting itself 
wholly to prosecuting the collection of claims and has entered into 
a co-operative program with the American Railway Association, 
Freight Claim Division, to study protective measures in car load- 
ing. Following a conference with the Freight Claim Division, 
\. R. A., on March 22, it was concluded that it will be necessary 
to secure the co-operation of shippers so that improved methods 


cf loading and stowage may be studied. The committee recognizes 
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that greater speed in the movement of freight trains may render 
inadequate methods of preparing freight for shipment that were 
adequate a few years ago. The committee proposes educational 
programs, arranged for the benefit of Detroit shippers at periocical 
meetings of the conference. Also it will study specific instances 
of damage referred to the committee, either by shippers or by 
carriers. 


Norfolk & Western Loss and Damage Record 


Loss and damage payments on the Norfolk & Western during 
1925 amounted to 31 cents for every $100 of freight revenue, 
having been reduced from $1.46 in 1919. During last year 31,78 
claims were filed and at the end of the year only 868 remained 
unadjusted. Only 51.6 per cent of the claims reported were paid 
direct to the claimant, while 42.3 per cent were paid by other 
railroads on which the Norfolk & Western was charged arbi- 
trarily. The remaining 6.1 per cent of the total claims recorded 
were declined or withdrawn. 

Claims paid due to rough handling of 1. c. 1. freight amounted 
to $34,200, a decrease of $8,000 as compared with last year; while 
those due to rough handling of carload freight amounted to 
$77,000, an increase of $4,600 over 1924. In addition to the amount 
paid in claims, $95,000 was expended during the year for repairs 
to cars which were damaged by rough handling, making a total 
cost of $207,000 under the head of rough handling. During 1925 
the average time taken for payment was 36 days, as compared 
with 47 days in 1924. 


Freight Rates and Prices of Potatoes 


Freight rates permit t!:. widest distribution of white potatoes, 
according to a study just completed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics into the relationship of prices to transportation costs. 
The study shows nationwide range of distribution in potato ship- 
ments from various parts of the country, potatoes from Idaho, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Florida, Maine and Virginia, the six prin- 
cipal producing states, going in large shipments to practically the 
same consuming markets. 

Idaho potatoes, for instance, are shipped into 33 states, the 
maximum rail haul amounting to 2,970 miles, while Maine comes 
next with 29 states of destination and a maximum haul of 2,580 
miles. Potato raisers in Virginia ship their product into 28 states 
with a maximum haul of 1,370 miles while Wisconsin potatoes 
enter 26 states, the maximum haul being 2,490 miles. Michigan 
and Florida both ship their potatoes into 25 different states, the 
maximum haul for the former being 2,590 miles and for the latter 
1,550 miles. 

It is also shown that consuming centers frequently receive 
potatoes from distant points in greater quantities than from near- 
by states. Washington, D. C., consumes potatoes from 13 states, 
the bulk of the rail shipments coming from Michigan, although 
Virginia is one of the leading potato growing states. The bulk 
of the white potatoes used in Chicago come from Wisconsin 
although large quantities are also obtained by rail from Minnesota, 
Idaho, Virginia, Kansas, Missouri, and Alabama in the order 
named. Chicago depends on 37 states for its potato supply. The 
study also shows that prices of white potatoes at the farm and in 
the wholesale and retail markets fluctuate weekly without any 
relationship to freight rates and that the fluctuations are frequently 
greater than the freight rate to the market. 

Potatoes are grown in every state in the Union and move in 
carload quantities every day in the year. Of the 418,000,000 
bushels of potatoes produced annually, approximately 33 per cent 
are shipped by rail. Potato shipments represent 34 per cent of the 
total rail shipments of all fruits and vegctables 


Motor Transport News 


Railroad Bus Service Between Denver and Pueblo 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Colorado & Southern 
have begun the operation of motor bus service between Denver, 
Colo., and Pueblo. The business is carried on through a sub- 
sidiary, the Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, !nc.. 
which owns six Mack motor buses of 25-passenger capacity. The 
motor company is owned one-half by the D. & R. G. W., one- 
quarter by the Colorado & Southern and one-quarter by outside 
interests. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Hearings in connection with the commission's eastern freight 
rate investigation were resumed before Chairman Eastman and 
Examiner Hosmer on April 26 for the purpose of receiving re- 
buttal testimony on behalf of the railroads in reply to shippers’ 
testimony offered at the previous hearings. 


The commission has suspended from April 23 until August 21 
the operation of tariff schedules which propose to cancel import 
rates on iron and steel from Texas gulf ports to St. Louis, Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff, and to points in Oklahoma; and also to 
take iron and steel out of the fifth class import rates, leaving 
comestic rates applicable. 


The commission has suspended until August 23 the operation 
of tariff schedules published in Agent C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. 
No. 65 and various tariffs issued by individual carriers in Illinois 
Freight Committee territory which propose a general revision of 
rates on iron and steel articles between points in Illinois and 
adjacent territories, pursuant to the commission’s decision in 
Docket No. 15110, which would result generally in increases. 


The relationship in the rates on coal, in carloads, from Alabama 
mines, on the one hand, and western Kentucky and southern 
Illinois mines on the other, to destinations in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, was found unduly 
prejudicial to the former and preferential of the latter in a de- 
cision issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 21. 
\ nonprejudicial relationship was prescribed. Divisions of rates 
accorded certain short lines in lower Mississippi Valley territory 
by the Illinois Central and other defendants were found not un- 
lawful. 


Interstate rates on brick from points in Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas to points in those states and in Louisiana and 
to Memphis, Tenn., and from Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma to 
points in southern Missouri were found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial in a decision by the commission in the Southwestern 
brick cases. Intrastate rates on the same commodities, except 
common brick, in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
southern Missouri were found unjustly discriminatory against 
interstate commerce. A scale of mileage rates was prescribed 
and reparation was denied. 


Rates on canned goods, in carloads, from points in Illinois 
freight association territory to Burlington, Davenport, Dubuque, 
and Keokuk, Iowa, and Hannibal, Mo., west-bank Mississippi 
River points, also in Illinois freight association territory, were 
found not unreasonable except to the extent they exceed fifth 
class rates in a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued on April 21. The relation of rates between the points stated 
and between the same points of origin and Chicago and Peoria, 
Ill, and St. Louis, Mo., also in Illinois freight association terri- 
tory was found not to be unduly prejudicial. 


Rates on Brass, Bronze and Copper Articles 


Proposed increased freight rates on brass, bronze and copper 
articles between points in Official Classification territory, have been 
found not justified by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has ordered the suspended rates canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of new ones in accordance with its findings. The proposed 
sixth-class basis would be reasonable for application on the fifth- 
class articles, subject to a maximum of 40 cents between New 
York and Chicago * * * The present findings apply to the 
sixth-class rates as a whole and are not to be understood as approv- 
ing the specific rates from and to every point in the above ter- 
ritories. 


Transportation of Strawberries to Be Investigated 


The commission has ordered an investigation of the transporta- 
tion of strawberries in carload lots from points in Florida, Georgia, 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia to points in Official 
Classification Territory concerning the questions of (1) The rea- 
sonableness and adequacy of the present freight service on straw- 
berries (2) The necessity, if any, for the establishment of express 
carload service, either freight or express, and (3) Requiring the 
express companies or the railroads to provide themselves with and 
furnish refrigerator cars if found to be necessary and warranted 
by the record. 

The American Railway Express Company, the Southeastern 
Express Company, and all common carriers named in the appendix 
to the order are made respondents. 


United States Supreme Court 


Removal of Cause to Federal Court 


The defendant railroad company, in an action begun in a Mon- 
tana state court to recover for injuries to cattle shipped in inter- 
state commerce, petitioned for the removal of the cause to. the 
federal district court for Montana on two grounds: first, that the 
case was one arising under the laws of the United States, and, 
second, that the case was between citizens of different states. The 
petition was denied by the state courts and judgment for plaintiffs 
was affirmed by the Montana Supreme Court (66 Mont. 198; 71 
Mont. 56). The case came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on writ of certiorari. 

One of the plaintiffs is a corporate citizen of Montana and 
the other is an individual citizen of Wyoming; the defendant is 
a corporate citizen of Minnesota. The cattle were shipped from 
Cody, Wyoming, to Seville, Montana. The plaintiffs owned the 
cattle, were both consignors and consignees. The cattle were 
injured by the defendant's omission to unload them, when neces- 
sary, for rest, water and feeding—the resulting damage being 
over $30,000. 

The Supreme Court holds that the case was one arising under 
the laws of the United States, and the cause was therefore 
removable on that ground. “The bill of lading was issued under 
a law of Congress (Carmack Amendment) and governed the 
entire transportation. And the carriers’ duties in respect of un- 
loading the cattle were prescribed by a law of Congress.” 

The cause is also held removable on the ground that it was 
one between citizens of different states, within Judicial Code, 
Sec. 24, 28. The amount in controversy exceeded $3,000. It 
was therefore held that petition for removal should have been 
granted.—Great Northern v. Galbreath Cattle Co. Decided April 
19, 1926. Opinion by Mr. Justice Van Devanter. 


Statute of Limitations in Actions for Wrongful 
Death Begins to Run From Date of Death 


An employee of an interstate carrier received injuries from 
which he died the following day, April 23, 1915. Letters of 
administration of his estate were granted September 23, 1921 
Five months later, nearly seven years after the death, the admin- 
istrator brought action in the Pennsylvania Court of Common 
Pleas under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. The railroad 
petitioned for judgment of nol. pros. on the ground that the action, 
having been brought more than two years after the death, was 
barred by the statute of limitations. Denial of this petition (26 
Dolphin County Pa. Rep. 234) was affirmed by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court (281 Pa. 270). The case came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on certiorari. 


The sole question for review was whether in such an action 
the two-year statute of limitations begins to run at the date of the 
death or at the date of the appointment of the administrator. 
The question has received conflicting answers in the decisions of 
various courts. 


The Supreme Court says that this diversity of view arises 
principally from the attempt made to find in the word “accrued” 
some definite technical meaning. There is no such _ technical 
meaning. “At the time of death there are identified persons for 
whose benefit the liability exists and who can start the machinery 
of the law in motion to enforce it, by applying for the appoint- 
ment of an administrator * * * “It cannot be supposed that 
Congress, in enacting the statute, intended to impose a fixed 
limitation of two years and at the same time intended to allow 
an indefinite period within which application may be made for the 
appointment of an administrator as the prerequisite to an action 
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to recover for: wrongful death, * * * The very purpose of a 
period of limitation is that there may be, at some definitely ascer- 
tainable period, an end to litigation. 

Judgment of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court was reversed.— 
Reading v. Koons. Decided April 12, 1926. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Stone. 


Negligence—Cummins Amendment— 
Shipper Must Prove Negligence 


A shipper sued the Chesapeake & Ohio in the West Virginia 
courts for damage to an interstate shipment of goods. The 
case was twice tried, resulting in a judgment for plaintiff, which 
was affirmed by the West Virginia Court of Appeals (99 W. Va. 
670). The railroad supplied the shipper, at its request, with two 
box cars for sheet iron gas stoves from Huntington, W. Va., to 
Kansas City, Mo. The stoves were shipped in good condition 
on bills of lading requiring claims for damages in writing within 
four months after delivery. On arrival many of the stoves were 
found damaged by rust and unsalable. The shipper produced no 
proof that he had given written notice of claim, he relying wholly 
on proof of delivery to the carrier in good condition and delivery 
by the carrier at destination in a damaged condition as a result 
of the carrier’s negligence. The railroad proved the cars supplied 
were in weather-tight condition; that after loading they were 
sealed and that they arrived at destination in the same weather- 
tight condition, with seals unbroken. 

The case turned on the meaning and application, in the cir- 
cumstances, of the last proviso of the Cummins Amendment that, 
if damage was caused by “carelessness or negligence,” no notice 
of claim was necessary. The shipper argued that as the evidence 
and verdict established that the damage was not due to the act 
of God, the public enemy, or the act of the shipper or the nature 
of the goods, the carrier’s negligence was to be conclusively pre- 
sumed, and under the provisions of the Cummins Amendment no 
notice of claim was necessary. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, to which the case 
came on certiorari, reversing the judgment of the state court, 
and remanding the cause for further proceedings, says in part: 
“It is sometimes said that the basis of the carrier’s liability for 
loss of goods or for their damage in transit is ‘presumed negli- 
gence.” But the so-called presumption is not a true presumption, 
since it cannot be rebutted, and the statement itself is only another 
way of stating the rule of substantial law that a carrier is liable 
for a failure to transport safely goods entrusted to its care, unless 
the loss or damage was due to one of the specified causes. 

“We do not consider that the phrase ‘carelessness or negligence’ 
of the carrier, as used in the Cummins Amendment in exempting 
shippers from giving written notice of a claim for damage, has 
any reference to the conclusive ‘presumption’ to which we have 
referred. If such were the meaning of the statute, every case of 
carrier's liability for damage in transit would be a case of presumed 
negligence, and proof of written notice of claim for damage re- 
quired by the bill of lading would always be dispensed with, and 
the plain purpose of the amendment would be defeated. We 
think that by the use of the words ‘carelessness and negligence’ 
it was intended to relieve the shipper from the necessity of mak- 
ing written proof of claims when, and only when, the damage 
was due to the carrier’s actual negligent conduct, and that by 
carelessness or negligence is meant not a rule of liability without 
fault, but negligence in fact.” 

It was held that the shipper had the burden of proving the 
carrier’s negligence as one of the facts essential to recovery. 
When he introduced evidence to show-delivery to the carrier in 
good condition and delivery to the consignee in bad condition, the 
carrier became subject to the rule applicable to all bailees, that 
such evidence makes out a prima facie case of negligence. The 
effect of the ‘shippers evidence was held to make a prima facie 
case for the jury. But even if this prima facie case were re- 
garded as sufficient, in the absénce of rebutting evidence, to entitle 
the shipper to a verdict, it was held that the’ trial court erred in 
deciding the issue of negligence in favor of the plaintiff as a 
matter of law, for the carrier introduced evidence of the condition 
of the cars from the time of shipmefit to the time of arrival, which 
persuasively tended to exclude the possibility of negligence.— 
Chesapeake & Ohio v. Thompson Mfg: Co. 
1926. Opinion ‘by Mr. Justice ‘Stone. 
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India’s Railways Prosper 


The rapid improvement in Indian railway organization and 
finances achieved in the past two years, primarily as the outcome 
of the recommendations of the Acworth and Inchcape committees, 
has practically disarmed criticism, says the Times (London). 

Inaugurated in favorable economic circumstances due to a series 
of good monsoons, the reforms alluded to have, by stabilizing the 
railway contribution to central revenues, enabled the railways to 
formulate and carry through their own programs and to build up 
their own financial reserves; they can thus offer greatly improved 
transport and traveling facilities while making a beginning in 
reducing rates. Apart from providing resources for larger outlay 
on existing lines the considerable surpluses now available offer 
both the incentive and the means for those larger extensions of 
mileage so insistently called for to open out neglected territories. 


The process of reform and extension is only beginning. As an 
instance, one may quote the important schemes for the reorganiza- 
tion and improvement on co-ordinated lines of railway shops, a 
subject which is being investigated by a special committee pre- 
sided over by Sir Vincent Raven, formerly chief mechanical 
engineer of the North Eastern Railway. There are also the large 
electrification schemes, initiated at Bombay and soon to be ex- 
tended to Calcutta and Madras. 

In only one direction is the process of improvement likely to 
affect imports, the Times continues, that is, the measures adopted 
for the more economical utilization of locomotives. The number 
of additional locomotives included in the program for 1926-27— 
viz., 32—is the net addition to the total authorized stock of all 
railways. Where improved methods have disclosed an excess of 
locomotives, transfers are effected to railways which otherwise 
would have placed orders for new deliveries. No locomotives are 
produced in private shops in India, but as regards cars, the estab- 
lishment of local manufactories is undoubtedly curtailing imports 
to a serious extent. 

The total mileage of the new lines detailed in the demand state- 
ment amounts to 2,553 miles. Measures are being adopted to speed 
up survey and constructional work, and it is officially calculated 
that when these new methods take full effect the rate of construc- 
tion will rise to 1,000 miles per annum, against less than a quarter 
of that figure in 1925-26 and 1926-27 (estimated). 


Miscellaneous 


The Department of Commerce has received the following reports 
from its agents in various parts of the world: 

Two 80 h.p. Kelly motors for the Chiriqui Railroad (Panama) 
to replace the locomotives now in use on the road, have been 
recommended by the superintendent. These engines would reduce 
the cost of fuel from $75 to $5 a trip between David and Boquete. 

The Peruvian government ordered in England for use on the 
Chimbote-Recuay Railroad a steam car for freight, to cost 
£2,467 c. i. f. Chimbote, Peru, but at the request of the British 
company there will be substituted at the same price a “Sentinental” 
locomotive steam car. 

The reorganization;, of largest locomotive manufacturer in 
Sweden, Nydquist. &.Holm, of Trollhatten, has recently been ac- 
complished. The company’s failure was attributed to too great 
expansion of its: plant during the period after the war when large 
orders were being filled for Russia. Under.the new organization, 
the liabilities of ;the, company have been reduced from $4,428,000 
to $536,000.. The new company will have a’ paid-in capital of 
$2,010,000. 

First class onthe Czechoslovak State Railways has been abo- 
lished by the Ministry of Railways of that country. This action 
was taken because the first class compartments were seldom used, 
except by railway officials and their families who were traveling 
on..passes, whefeas’ the second and third classes were crowded 
beyond their. capacity.,.This abolishing of the first class does not 
apply, however, to international trains which go outside of Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Essex TERMINAL is inquiring for one six-wheel switching 
locomotive. 

THe SorocaBANA Raitway (Brazil) has ordered five Mountain 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe CHarRLES R. McCormick LumMBEerR CoMPANy has ordered 
one Mikado type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Union Ralrtroap has ordered 10 heavy six-wheel switching 
locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of April 3. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 12 Mountain type pas- 
senger locomotives. This company contemplates coming in the 
market later for some additional locomotives to have three 
cylinders. 

Tue Fonpa, JoHNStown & GLOVERSVILLE has ordered one six- 
wheel switching locomotive from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. This locomotive will have 21-in. by 26-in. cylinders and a 
total weight in working order of 152,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Ferrocarrit pe Pacirico (Colombia) is inquiring through 
the car builders for 50 flat cars of 30 tons’ capacity, and 100 box 
cars. 


THe NevADA CONSOLIDATED Copper CoMPANY has ordered 35 
Ingoldsby ore cars of 80 tons’ capacity, from the Magor Car 
Corporation. 


THe Monrort SAanp & GrRAvEL ComMPANyY, Monroe, La., has 
ordered four 20-cu. yd. lift door type dump cars from the Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE has ordered 1,000 low side gondola 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity, from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 24. 


THE SouTHERN RaiLway has ordered 500 steel underframes 
for freight cars from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 10. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 60 freight cars of 40 
tons’ capacity from the Eastern Car Company, New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, and 40 tank cars of 10,000-gal. capacity, from the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Montreal. Inquiry for 50 
freight refrigerator cars, was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 6 and for the 40 tank cars in the Railway Age of March 13. 


Passenger Cars 


[He Ere is in the market for 27 steel underframes for pas- 
senger cars. ‘ 


THe CENTRAL VERMONT is inquiring for 14 steel undef frames 
for milk cars. 
wi 
Ww 


Iron and Steel 
THE WasasH is inquiring for 1,500 tons of structyral: steel. ; iv 


Tue -Detaware &*Hubson is inquiring for 2,000 tons of "bridge 
steel. 


THE Sour?” bd cmumeant RAILWAY will place orders in the 
near future for ahkout 8,000-tons of 65-Ib. rail. 


_THE LouIsvILLE & “NASHVILLE has ordered 1,000 tons of struc- 
‘al steel for bridge work from the American Bridge Company. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 200 tons of bridge steel, 
and has given an order for 800 tons for a bridge in Ohio, to the 
American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy has ordered one 30-ton 
locomotive crane from the American Hoist & Derrick Company. 


Tue Intinois CENTRAL has ordered two 25-ton and one 10-ton 
traveling cranes from the Harnischfeger Corporation. 


Tue NILes-BEMENT-Ponp CoMPANy received orders recently 
from railroads for a 66-in., 300-ton hydraulic wheel press, two 
axle lathes and a 6-ft. vertical boring and turning mill. 


Signaling 


THE Missouri Paciric has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company, material for a mechanical interlocking at Benton, 
Ark.; Saxby & Farmer machine with 29 working levers. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company, 75 locomotive equipments and 184 track inductors 
for automatic train control between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


THe SOUTHERN RatLtway has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, 32 locomotive equipments for automatic 
train control; also 25 for locomotives on the Queen & Crescent. 


Tue Lone IsLanp has contracted with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company to install a mechanical interlocking at Freeport, 
N. Y., a Saxby & Farmer machine with power operated sema- 
phores. 


THe New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company, material for an automatic 
block system between Shelton, Conn., and Holmes, N. Y., 46 
miles; 70 color-light signals, 272 relays and other apparatus. 


THE FLoripA East Coast has contracted with the General 
Railway Signal Company for the installation of automatic block 
signals on its line, double track, between Bunnell, Fla., and Jupiter, 
194 miles; 310 light signals, 325 switch circuit controllers and the 
necessary relays and other apparatus. With the completion of 
this installation? this road will have GRS automatic signals all 
the way from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, 350 miles. 


Tue Great NorRTHERN has adopted a plan whereby, with the 
co-operation of the Pullman Company, the dining, sleeping and 
observation cars of the Oriental Limited will be remodeled so as 
to include any new service feature of recent origin. The cars will 
be sent at regular intervals to the Pullman shops where the new 
features will be installed. Each of the 10 trains now operated is 
being furnished with porcelain washbowls. 


* 
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Typical Wayside Station on the North Western Railway, India 
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The American Car & Foundry Company has moved its office 
in New York from 165 Broadway to 30 Church street. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, has appointed 
the Borchert Ingersoll Company, St. Paul, Minn., its dis- 
tributors for that state. 


The Brinard Sales & Construction Company, Inc., on May 
1 will Liberty street, New York City. This 
company is Signal Corporation, 
[tica, N. Y 


remove to 114 


agent for the \ccessories 


T. D. Graham, who formerly represented the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company in its New York office, has assumed charge 
of the Cleveland territory of the Reading Iron Company, with 
headquarters at 850 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 


The Portland Cement Association has moved its general 
offices from the Conway building, 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago, to the association’s new building at 33 West 
The entire building is occupied by the Port- 
laboratory for cement re- 


Grand avenue. 


land Cement Association and its 


search 


Edward S. DePass, director of traffic of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company, has also been appointed director of traffic 
of the Charles R. Long, Jr.. Company, the Viloco Railway 
Equipment Company, the Okadee Company and the Viloco 
Machine Company, with headquarters in the Lytton building, 
Chicago 


Frank W. Edmunds, president of Craft, Inc., 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York, has been appointed general eastern sales 
manager of the Boss Bolt & Nut Works Division of the 
Hoopes & Townsend 
Corporation, Chicago 
Mr. Edmunds began 
his business career as 
an office boy, serving 
first with John A. Gris 
wold, president of John 
A. Griswold & Co., 
who built the Monitor 
that during the Civil 
War revolutionized the 
construction of battle 
ships. That company 
later became the Troy 
Steel Company and so 
operated until it liqui 
dated years later. Mr 
Edmunds had been pro 
moted in the meantime 
to the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer and gen- 
eral sales manager. He 
then became identified 
with the Q & C Company at Chicago, as secretary, acting 
also as western representative of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany. Later he became associated with the Dressel Railway 
Lamp Works of New York, which association he retained for 
fifteen consecutive years. In June, 1918, he resigned as sales 
manager from the Dressel Company to become eastern sales 
manager of the Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Company, 
from which position he retired on December 31, 1924. Mr. 
Edmunds served for years on various committees of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association and other manu- 
facturing associations connected with the railway supply in- 
dustry, and is now secretary-treasurer of the Signal Appliance 
Association and secretary of the American Brake Beam Ex- 
port Association. Craft, Inc., recently acquired and now owns 
and manufactures.the Solry 100 per cent safety file. 


F. W. Edmunds 
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W. E. Frasier, Jr., will work as railroad sales engineer for 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Frasier will 
have his headquarters at the New York office, 19 West Forty- 
fourth street. He was formerly employed by the Ellcon Com- 
pany, New York City, and prior to his employment with the 
Ellcon Company he was with the Valentine Company. 


Fred A. Poor, president of the P. & M. Company, Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the board of directors. P. W. 
Moore, vice-president, has been elected president, succeeding 
Mr. Poor. F. A. Preston, vice-president of the P. & M. 
Company, has been elected also president of the Maintenance 
Equipment Company, Chicago, succeeding Mr. Poor. 


K. E. Kellenberger, eastern manager of the National Safety 
Appliance Company, with headquarters at Chicago, has re 
resigned to handle publicity work for the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, with 
headquarters at Swiss- 
vale, Pa. This work 
will include the 
making of preliminary 
studies and _ surveys 
from an operating and 
traffic standpoint as to 
the utilization of signal 
for effecting 
economics. Mr. Kellen 
berger was born in 
Yates Center, Kan., on 
December 5, 1883. He 
attended Ottawa Uni- 
versity for years, 
after which he entered 
Purdue University, from 
which he graduated in 
electrical engineering in 
1907. After his gradua- 
tion he became a spe- 
cial signal apprentice on 
the Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh, with headquarters 
at Logansport, Ind. In October, 1909, he was transferred to 
Canton, Ohio, where he remained until October 10, 1910, when 
he became signal inspector on the Chicago terminal of the 
Chicago & North Western, where he was connected with the 
construction of the important interlocking work of this station 
He was promoted to division signal foreman on the Wisconsin 
division in December, 1910, and in June, 1911, was advanced 
to signal inspector in charge of construction for the entire 
Chicago & North Western system. On March 1, 1913, he was 
made signal supervisor for the West Iowa, Sioux City & 
Northern Iowa divisions and the lines west of the Missouri 
river, with headquarters at Boone, Iowa, and served in this 
capacity until August 26, 1914, when he received an appoint- 
ment as senior railway signal engineer in the Bureau of Valua- 
tion, Interstate Commerce Commission, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In December, 1917, he left this position to become 
editor of Railway Signaling and signal and telegraph editor of 
the Railway Age. On June 15, 1924, he left this position to be- 
come eastern manager of the National Safety Appliance Com- 
pany, which position he has held until his recent appointment. 


also 


devices 


two 


K. E. Kellenberger 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has taken over the rein- 
forcing bar division or the Penn Metal Company of Boston, 
Mass., and will immediately add to the sizes and tonnage car- 
ried. The facilities will also be increased and many features 
added. General sales offices have been opened at 677 Concord 
avenue, Cambridge, where a staff of engineers and draftsmen 
will estimate and quote on the steel reinforcing requirements 
of all types of construction. 


Albert Roberts has been appointed district manager of the 
southern territory of the Duff Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with office in the Candler building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Roberts was formerly associated with the Grip Nut Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., having served in the capacity of sales and 
service engineer in the southern territory over a period of the 
last twelve years. Prior to this, he was connected with the 
mechanical department of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
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Louis. George E. Watts has been appointed special repre- 
sentative of the Duff Manufacturing Company in the southern 
district, with headquarters as heretofore in the company’s 
fice, Candler building, Atlanta. 


A. M. Castle & Company, of Chicago, Ill, has purchased 
the business of A. M. Castle & Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
a Delaware corporation, increasing its capital stock from 
$1,750,000 to $3,000,000. A. M. Castle & Company through 
this purchase will have warehouses in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and San Francisco. A warehouse is being constructed 
at San Francisco at this time, and the construction of a ware- 
house at Los Angeles is contemplated. 


W. E. Kelly has been appointed general manager of the 
Hegeman-Castle Corporation, with headquarters in the Rail- 
way Exchange building, Chicago, replacing H.T. Heath, who 
has resigned. Mr. Kelly entered the service of the Illinois 
Central in 1898, serving in various capacities in the store, 
mechanical and purchasing departments, leaving in 1907 to 
engage in the railway supply business as manager of the 
Chicago territory of the Elkhart Rubber Works. In 1911 
he went with the Patton Paint Company as railroad sales 
representative in Chicago and the western territory, and was 
appointed manager of railway sales in 1916, resigning in 
1918 to go with the Central Railway Signal Company of 
Boston, Mass., as western representative. Mr. Kelly will 
still continue to represent the Central Railway Signal Com- 
pany in addition to his new duties as general manager of the 
Hegeman-Castle Corporation. 


The Gould Car Lighting Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Gould Coupler Company of Depew, N. Y., has been organized 
recently in Maryland to take over the car lighting business 
of the parent company. The new company has bought the 
plant and equipment of the Lexington Machine Corporation 
of Rochester, N. Y., which was built originally for the manu- 
facture of automobile and marine engines, and is well adapted 
for the manufacture of car lighting generators and auxiliary 
equipment. The officers of the new company are: W. S. 
Gould, New York, president; J. A. Sauer, New York, and 
Donald §S. Barrows, Rochester, vice-presidents; P. P. Meade, 
Rochester, treasurer, and Bickett Nairn, who was president 
of the Lexington Company, is secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Gould Car Lighting Corporation. W. F. Bouche, at 
present superintendent of the car lighting department of the 
Gould Coupler Company at Depew, will be manager of the 
new corporation, with headquarters at Rochester. 


Obituary 


Morris Wuerpel, assistant to the president of the General 
Railway Signal Company, died at his home in Rochester, 
N. Y., on April 28, following an illness of two months. Mr. 
Wuerpel has been connected with the General Railway Signal 
Company since its incorporation and was, in 1903, its resident 
manager at St. Louis. In 1905, he became manager of sales 
and installation at the home office and in 1914 was promoted 
to the position which he occupied at the time of his death. 
Mr. Wuerpel was born at Little Rock, Ark., on October 31, 
1870. Prior to his connection with the General Railway Signal 
Company he was superintendent of bridges and buildings of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. Mr. Wuerpel, 
with his father, Morris Wuerpel, Sr., president of the Wuerpel 
Switch & Signal Company, St. Louis, designed and developed 
power interlocking system which was exhibited at the 
orlds Fair, Chicago, in 1903. 


Trade Publications 


[INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF ROADBED DrAINAGE.—In a 16- 
age bulletin the Armco Culvert & Flume Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, presents an interesting description of the method of 

ib-drainage afforded by its newly developed product, Armco per- 
‘orated iron pipe. While some space is allotted to a statement 

t the construction and merits of the new pipe, the larger part 
the bulletin deals with the application of the pipe to specific 
iilroad drainage problems. 
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Railway Construction 




















Atcuison, ToreEKA & Santa Fe—It is reported that 
plans have been prepared for the construction of a passenger 
station at Abilene, Kan. 


Atcuison, Topeka & SAntaA Fe.—A contract has been awarded 
to Jerome A. Moss, Chicago, for the construction of a warehouse 
at Corwith yard, Chicago. The building will have dimensions of 
252 by 324 feet and will cost approximately $110,000. 


ArtLantic Coast Line.—A contract has been awarded to Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., Inc., New York City, for the design and con- 
struction of new locomotive repair shops at Uceta, Fla., near 
Tampa. Preparation of plans will begin immediately and the new 
shops will be placed in operation on January 1, 1927. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL—A contract has been awarded to Gibbs 
Brothers for the construction of the Dunblane-Central Butte 
branch line in Saskatchewan, reported in the Railway Age of 
March 6. A roundhouse, yard office, depot and a 100,000 gal. 
water tank will be constructed at Dunblane, which will be the 
division point on the new line. 


CENTRAL or GEORGIA—A contract has been awarded to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the erection of a 
combination engine coaling and cinder handling plant at Eufaula, 
Ala. 


CENTRAL oF GEORGIA—A contract has been awarded to the 
Claussen-Lawrence Construction Company, Augusta, Ga., for the 
construction of a hospital building at Savannah, Ga., to cost 


$300,000. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—A contract has been awarded to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company for structural steel work on bridge 
No. 11/92 at Chilton street, Elizabeth, N. J., to cost approximately 
$25,046. 


Cuicaco & NortH \WESTERN.—A six-stall extension to. the 
roundhouse at Long Pine, Neb., is to be constructed. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & Quincy.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a 175-ton, two-track, reinforced concrete locomotive coaling 
station and electric cinder plant at Daytons Bluff, Minn. 


Cuicaco, MirwauKeE & St. Paut.—Bids have been asked for 
the construction of a station at Watertown Junction, Wis. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company, 
Chicago, for the construction of a grain elevator at Milwaukee, 
Wis., to replace an elevator destroyed by fire two years ago. The 
structure is estimated to cost approximately $500,000. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut., MInNEApoLis & Omana.—Bids are being 
received for the construction of a water-treating plant at Alton, Ia. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Bids are being received for the constructiom 
of water-treating plants at Xenia, III.; Edgewood and Bluford, Ky. 


PANHANDLE & SANTA FE.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to construct a branch 
line from a connection with the existing line near Panhandle, 
Tex., in a general northerly direction about 30 miles. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS INDUSTRIAL BELT.--This company in an ap- 
plication filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
13, asks authority for the construction of a belt line railway at 
Fredonia, Kan., 3.58 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—It is reported that the construction’ of a 
freight terminal and office building at Dallas, Tex., at cost of 
$1,000,000 is planned. Plans are also reported being prepared for 
the construction of additions to the terminal facilities at Sander- 
son, including an addition to the roundhouse, the entire project to 


cost $150,000. 
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St. Louis-San Francisco.—Approximately $2,500,000 will be 
spent in improving the line of.the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & 
Pensacola, which was ‘recently’ acquired by the ‘Frisco. Line 


changes will be made at Boggy Creek, Ala., and Turpentine Hill Railway Financial News 


to reduce grades. Six miles. of line construction. will be a part 




















of this project. A number of trestles will be replaced by concrete 
culverts and many cuts and embankments will be widened to com- i : : 
ply with ’Frisco standards, ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fe.—Valuation Argument.—Oral 
argument on the tentative valuation reports covering the lines of 

Texas Roaps.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has con- this system heretofore assigned for May 13, 14 and 15 before the 
solidated into one proceeding, for the purpose of filing exceptions nterstate Commerce Commission has been cancelled and reassigned 


to the proposed reports of its examiners and the filing of briefs for June 17, 18 and 19, at Washington, before the entire com- 
and argument before the commission, the cases involving five mmission. 


applications for the construction of new lines in Texas amounting : a 
to approximately 800 miles. The cases to be heard together, on a ATCHISON, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—A cquisitiou.—This company 
date yet to be set, are the application of the Texas, Panhandle & has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
Gulf, two filed by the Pecos & Northern Texas, the Fort Worth to acquire control of the Corona & Santa Fe, which has also 
& Denver South Plains, and the Quanah, Acme & Pacific. The applied to the commission for authority to issue $50,000 of com- 
commission also granted the petition of the Pecos & Northern mon stock, to be sold to the Santa Fe and the proceeds to be used 
Texas and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for permission to in the construction of a line from Alberhill, Calif., to Corona, 15 
intervene in the proceedings-on the application of the Texas, Pan- miles. 

handle & Gulf, a new and independent company, to which the 
examiners recommended the issuance of a certificate in preference 
to the other companies. 


ATCHISON, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—Control of Fresno Interur- 
ban.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Santa Fe to acquire the Fresno Interurban by purchase of its 

Union Paciric.—Plans have been prepared for the construction capital stock and by lease. The Fresno Interurban has been 
of a passenger station at Greeley, Colo., estimated to cost $125,000. controlled since 1921 by the Santa Fe Land Improvement Com- 

; pany. It operates a single-track standard-gage line from a con- 

Wasasu.—RBids are being received for the construction of an ection with the Santa Fe at Fresno to a point about 2 miles 

oil house at Moberly, Mo. northwest of Minkler and extension of the line into the latter 
; ; . . lace is contemplated. It was noted in the record that the Santa 

Wasasi.— Bids will soon be received for the a ea Fe will grant trackage rights over its leased line to the Southern 
one-story car repair shop at Detroit, Mich., estimated to cost Pacific b hi : ; 4 by the decisi 
$100,000, reported in the Railway Age of April 10. OCINC DUE WES POU was not Coveree by the decision. ! 


WaBASH.—The addition to the locomotive shop at Decatur, BALTIMORE & Oxn10.—Acquisition of C.1.& W., Authorized.— 
Ill, contract for which has been awarded to the Foundation Acquisition of control of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western by 
Company New York, as reported in the Railway Age of April 17, purchase of its capital stock was authorized by the Interstate 
will be 691 ft. long and 150 ft. wide. A powerhouse, 100 ft. ©mmerce Commission on April 27. 


by 100 ft., and a wash and locker room, 5O ft. by 100 ft., will Boston & Maine.—Chairman of the Board—Homer Loring, 
also be constructed. . chairman of the executive committee, has been elected also chair- 


WasasH.—A contract has been awarded to the Carmichael- man of the board of directors. 4 


Cryder Company, St. Louis, Mo., for the construction of a double 
track, reinforced concrete and steel bridge over the Sangamon 
river at Decatur, Ill. The bridge will be 1,062 ft. long and, with 
the necessary subway work and street paving in Decatur, will cost 
approximately $850,000. 


Boston & Matne.—Annual Meeting —Strong support was given 
the present management of the Boston & Maine at the annual 
meeting in Boston on April 14. Louis M. Atherton of the broker- 
age firm of Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston, and William Dexter 
were elected directors and other directors were re-elected. W. 
Rodman Peabody, who presided, outlined the progress on the 
Tue Averace Mizes per freight car per day on the Missouri re-organization plan. No announcement was made of a selection 
Pacific was 40.34 in March as.compared with 39.59 in February of a new president to succeed J. H. Hustis who recently resigned. 


; i — 
and 369% te March, 1955. Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Bonds.—An issue of $23,663,000 


of general mortgage 434 per cent bonds of 1987 was authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 26, to be sold 
kes —___, at par and accrued interest. The company was also authorized 
to procure authentication and delivery of $4,225,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be held until the further 
order of the commission. 





Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. Paut.—Sale Ordered by Federal 
Court.—Foreclosure and sale of properties of Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul was ordered by Federal Judge Wilkerson 
at Chicago on April 27. H. A. Lundahl of Chicago was appointed 
special master to effect the sale by the court. The date of sale 
and upset price are to be determined at a later date. Sale directed 
by decree will be made at a public auction to be held at the main 
entrance of the passenger station of the St. Paul at Butte, Mont., 
this being the premises subject to the mortgages foreclosed by 
decree. The special master will first offer the property in five 
parcels and then in its entirety. Judge Wilkerson refused to con 
sider any proposed plan of reorganization of the St. Paul in 
advance of the sale. Such consideration, he held, would present 
serious practical difficulties which might lead to confusion in 
carrying out the sale. 








Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.—Notes.—Speyer & Co. and 
Dillon, Read & Co., have sold privately $6,000,000 Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company two-year 4% per cent secured 
gold notes, dated June 1, 1926, due June 1, 1928. The proceeds 
Vienna-Paris Express Train in the Austrian Tyrol (Continued on page 1239) 
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Annual Reports 


Ninth Annual Report of Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, Year 
Ended December 31, 1925 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1926. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS : 


The Board of Directors herewith submits report of the opera- 
tions and affairs of the Company as of December 31, 1925. 


Corporate Income Statement 


For tHE YEAR ENpep DECEMBER 31, 1925, COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS 
YEAR 
1925 1924 INCREASE 
Railway Operating Revenues. .$130,831,661.43 $123,647,723.62 $7,183,937.81 
Railway Operating Expenses.. 102,276,499.59 98,466,365.51 3,810,134.08 


Net Revenue Railway Opera- 
GUMS cece sevccscascccccces $28,555,161.84 $25,181,358.11 $3,373,803.73 


Railway Taxes and Uncollecti- 
ble Railway Revenue........ $5,301,922.61 $4,735,894.37 $566,028.24 


Railway Operating Income.... $23,253,239.23 $20,445,463.74 $2,807,775.49 





Other Operating Income....... 1,021,373.54 845,354.41 176,019.13 
Total Operating Income....... $24,274,612.77 $21,290,818.15 $2,983,794.62 
Deductions from Operating In- 

GN cenckdandederekestnes 6,261,548.78 5,473,233.95 788,314.83 
Net Railway Operating Income $18,013,063.99 $15,817,584.20 $2,195,479.79 
Non-Operating Income ....... 4,459,088.49 3,566,861.17 892,227.32 
Gee SRE 4c ccewieswesans $22,472,152.48 $19,384,445.37 $3,087,707.11 


Deductions from Gross Income 14,823,943.82 12,881,227.81 1,942,716.01 


Balance-Net Income transferred 
to Profit and Loss. ........-. $7,648,208.66 $6,503,217.56 $1,144,991.10 


Federal Valuation 


Informal conferences with the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, having for their purpose, the 
adjusting of errors and omissions in the preliminary engineering 
and land reports submitted to your Company in 1923, were com- 
menced during the year and have been continued without inter- 
mission. 

The Commission’s tentative valuation, which will be as of 
June 30, 1918, will probably be served upon your Company dur- 
ing the latter part of 1926. 


Income 


A brief comparative statement of the Corporate Income is 
shown above, subdivided to indicate the “Net Railway Operating 
Income” defined in the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Operations (Compared with Previous Years) 


The operating. results continue to show substantial increases in 
volume of freight traffic handled and in gross and net income. 
Total Railway Operating Revenues for the year were $130,831,- 
661.43 as compared with $123,647,723.62 in the previous year, an 
increase of $7,183,937.81, or 5.81%. 

lhe increase in Freight Revenue was $8,369,885.55, or 8.72%. 
The principal increases being, Products of Mines, $3,227,521, 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous, $5,898,396. .Less Car Load 
lraffic shows an increase of $943,089 in spite of the competition 
brought about by the more extensive use of trucks. 

rhe increase in revenue from Bituminous Coal and Crude 
Petroleum included in Products of Mines, was $2,506,064 and the 
increase in revenue from Refined Petroleum and its Products 
included in Manufactures and Miscellaneous, was $1,275,889. 
hile the revenue from the Transportation of Automobiles and 
.uto Trucks, also included in Manufactures and Miscellaneous, 
has shown substantial increases each year since 1922, the increase 
ior the current year being $970,268. There has been practically 
no change in the volume of Products of Forests and the opera- 
ms of the past several years would indicate that no improve- 
‘ent can be hoped for so far as these commodities originating 

our line are concerned. While the revenue from Products 


of Agriculture during the current year was disappointing, there 
being a decrease in this revenue of $1,736,847, this decrease was 
confined to Wheat, Corn, Other Grain, Flour, Meal and Other 
Mill Products, and was the result of the unseasonable weather 
in Kansas and Nebraska, early drouths followed by excessive 
rainfalls. This decrease was offset to some extent by increases 
from Cotton, Cotton Seed and Products and Fresh Vegetables. 

The total Number of Tons of Revenue Freight Handled. in- 
creased 9.99%, while the Ton Miles increased 9.02%. The Aver- 
age Revenue Per Ton Mile, was 10.91 mills as compared with 
10.94 mills in the previous year. 

The Passenger Revenue for the current year was $16,536,035.26, 
as compared with $17,525,199.70, a decrease of 5.64%. All of 
this decrease is in Local System Sales. The Interline Traffic both 
Forwarded and Received showed substantial increases. While the 
Number of Revenue Passengers shows a decrease of 25.09%, the 
decrease in the Number of Passenger Miles was but 3.89% and 
there was an increase in the Average Haul Per Passenger of 
28.30% indicating a continuing decrease in the short haul Pas- 
senger Traffic resulting from improved roads and greater use of 
motor vehicles. The Average Revenue Per Passenger Per Mile 
was $0.0336 as compared with $0.0342 last year. 

Total Railway Operating Expenses increase but 3.87% not- 
withstanding the large increase in freight business and the neces- 
sity for maintaining passenger train mileage, regardless of the 
volume of passenger traffic handled. 

Hire of Equipment charges continue to show an increase, due 
to increase in Perishable Freight and Oil Traffic handled in 
cars belonging to Private Car Lines. ‘The average Miles Per 
Car Per Day for 1925 was 37.22 compared with 33.02 in 1924, 
26.61 in 1923 and 21.76 in 1922. Per Diem charges for 1925 
show a decrease of $94,670.53 compared with previous year. 


Pension System 


One hundred five employees were retired in 1925 because of 
permanent physical disability or having reached the age limit. 
Thirty-one employees on the Pension Rolls died during the year. 
In the operation of the Pension System since its inauguration on 
July 1, 1917, five hundred fifty-seven employees have been retired 
on pension allowances, while at the close of the year, three hun- 
dred seventy-seven retired employees were receiving pensions, aver- 
aging $55.88 per month, involving a monthly expenditure of 
$21,069.25. 


Capital Stock 


No changes have been made in the Capital Stock during the 
year. 


Funded Debt 


Long Term Debt outstanding in the hands of the public in- 
creased $28,777,580, the detail of changes being shown on page 
13. First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds Series E, to the amount 
of $25,000,000 were issued to retire $9,044,000 of First and Re- 
funding Mortgage Bonds, Series C, called for redemption August 
1, 1925; to refund $9,485,000 First and Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds, Series D, held in the Treasury and to reimburse the 
Treasury for $6,471,000 expenditures for Additions and Better- 
ments; Series D Bonds amounting to $9,485,000 included $7,669,- 
000 Series D Bonds nominally issued and held in the Treasury, 
and $1,816,000 Series D Bonds issued and reacquired by the 
Company. , 

Fifteen-Year 7% Sinking Fund Notes (authorized to acquire 
Capital Stock of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Com- 
pany) were issued to the amount of $9,670,920 during the year. 
Of this amount $4,500,000 was for the purpose of retiring Fifteen- 
month 7% Notes and $5,170,920 was in exchange for 43,091 shares 
of Capital Stock of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway 
Company, making a total of 129,857 shares owned at the close 
of the year. During the year $2,400,940 par value of Fifteen- 
year 7% Sinking Fund Notes were acquired, $1,036,000 have been 
applied to the Sinking Fund and canceled, $1,200,000 Pledged and 
$164,940 in the Treasury Unpledged. Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates Series D, were issued for $8,820,000 to apply on purchase 
of 50 Locomotives, 4,000 Freight Cars, 40 Cabooses, and 38 Pas- 
senger Train Cars. Equipment Trust Obligations amounting to 
$1,372,400 matured and were paid during the year. 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Payment of $80,000 Serial Note due the United States Govern- 
ment resulted in the release of $106,000 First and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds, Series D. 

The Funded Debt Outstanding is shown on pages 14 to 16 in- 
clusive. Detailed description of the Mortgages will be found on 
pages 19 to 25 inclusive. 


New Lines 


Construction of a new line from Epps, La., to Delhi, La., con- 
necting with the V. S. & P. Railway, approximately 10.10 miles, 
has been in progress during the year. The new line will be 
completed and placed in operation during the year 1926. A 
branch line 3.3 miles in length, extending from South Dupo, IIL, 
to Krause, Ill., commenced in 1925, will be completed and placed 
in operation early in 1926. The net increase in mileage owned 
and operated was 0.94 miles, details of which appear on pages 
42 to 45. 

The increase in interchange of Traffic to and from Texas and 
the reduction in operating costs has justified the acquisition of 
the Gulf Coast Lines and the International-Great Northern Rail- 
road Company. The improved conditions on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad will result in a substantial increase in 
the future earnings of both properties. 


Road and Equipment 


During the year substantial expenditures were made for addi- 
tional facilities, improved structures, and additional equipment, the 
cost of which is reflected in the charges to Road and Equipment. 
The principal items being, Second Main Track between Kirkwood 
and Jefferson City, including improvements in the automatic block 
system, reconstruction and relocation of bridges, and elimination 
of reverse curves; Second Main Track south of Little Rock, Ark.; 
Construction of a Joint Yard at Alexandria, La.; Additions to 
Engine Houses at St. Louis, Mo., Osawatomie, Kansas, Arkansas 
City, Kansas, Bush, Ill.; Sheep Feeding Facilities at Leeds, Mo., 
and Osawatomie, Kansas; Manual Control Block Signal System, 
including the installation of automatic train control between 
Kansas City, Mo., and Osawatomie, Kansas. 

There was delivered and put in service during the year the 
following equipment 


Report of the Board of Directors 
To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the 
operations and affairs of the Company for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1925. 


Mileage f road operated 1,841.76 


OPERATING REVENUES 
Dy sche gnaw sada vehteaveaces oe eeeee 6 $19.566,922.92 
Passenger wae ‘enbeadaven § 232,626.47 
Other Transportation ; bhhdeheketieens 1,693,684.97 
Incidental see8ees 356,898.88 
$26,850,133.24 
OPERA G ExXrrn S 
Maintenance of Wavy and Structures $3,604,526.19 
Per Cent. of Operating Revenues 13.42 
Maintenance of Equipment ee 4,981,283.23 
Per Cent. ef Operating Revenues... 18.55 
lrafte 409,927.28 
Per Cent. of Oner Revenues..... 1.53 
Transportation botoevcoaves Ewaunear 
Per Cent. of Operating Revenue iséeun $2.73 
Miscellane Oe ie de ed ee le 155,019.75 
er Cent. of Operating Revenues 58 
Gereral “~e sue 906,317.59 
Per Cent. of Oneratir Revenues / 3.37 
Transportation fe Investment—Cr ie as 48,500.43 
Per Cent. of Operating Revenues 18 
- 21,480,708.40 
Per Cent. of Operating Revenues... 80.00 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations..... $5,369,424.84 
Rateway Tax Accrvans weeeees $1,553,004.49 
Per Cent. of Opera‘ine Revenues jceenaee 5.79 
UnNcoLtectiate Ratinway REVENUES Peat 18,327.96 
1,571,332.45 
Railway Operating Income............ : $3,798,092.39 
EgvipMent ann Jotnt Facittirty Rents—Net 
Dehit cuseds eeceheutseusedehnddatees 576,473.73 
Net Railway Operating Income......-... $3,221,618.66 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


May 1, 1926 


Mikado Type Freight Locomotives, 
Pacific Type Passenger Locomotives, 
Switching Locomotives, 
Steel Coaches, 
Steel Dining Cars, 
Steel Observation Cars, 
Steel Mail Storage Cars, 
Steel Mail and Coach, 
Steel Mail and Paggage Cars, 
16 Steel Baggage Cars, 
1 Steel Business Car, 
2800 Box Cars, 
717 Automobile Cars, 
750 Drep Bottom Gondola Cars, 
250 Self Clearing Hopper Cars, 
115 Cahooses, 
7 Gascline Motor Cars, 
5 Trailers for Motcr Cars, 
1 Commissary Car. 
1 
1 


—_ mt oe 


- 
CK ON SANK OD 


Derrick Convoy Car, 
Rail and Tie Car. 
Orders have been placed for additional equipment, as follows: 
10 Santa Fe Type Freight Locomotives, 15 Switching Locomo- 
tives, 5 Steel Dining Cars, 2 Steel Cafe Club Cars, 15 Steel 
Baggage Cars, 1 Steel Business Car, 1250 Box Cars, 250 Auto 


mobile Cars, 250 Stock Cars, 250 Self Clearing Hopper Cars, 2 


Wrecking Derricks, 1 Ditcher, 1 Spreader, 8 Gasoline Motor 
Cars. 

The details of charges to Road and Equipment are shown on 
page 18 (of the pamphlet report) a summary of which follows: 


ee otc 0 00s SRSERC SNORE DEEEE NO RSROEwS $5,164.5u 
Weew Bees Cemetrested,. on cccccvcccccsccvcscséssetooseees 224,606.12 
OCG FN TRG cdc cccccceccccsccccccecceseceesceseses 1,374,174.97 
DE cannes sacterdusdesbenenbeecsnenes eens $7,125,296.41 


BEES TONE, 6 ho cvcccsccsssreesousescese 6,947 ,056.01 


eee ea ee ogued ayah $21,626,968.65 


Equipment ....... oo : 
Tl) PE. 6 i vtadtdebeneess heb weeews 5,760,267.90 15,866,700.75 
Goperel Tememiteres, 20s cccsicnevcsccocccqecgocessecise Cr. 1,320.00 
Assets and Liabilities Not Appraised June 1, 1917.......... Cr. 163,188.57 

Total Charges to Road and Equipment.............. $24,253,193.78 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


L. W. BALDWIN, 
President. 


NONOPERATING INCOME: 


Rental Income ..... sad Wl eeihadtadd aa ae err $57,884.31 
Oe errr TTT b 23,069.30 
Income from Funded Securities............. 8,325.86 
Income from Unfunded Securities and <Ac- 
SO, Se See Pn 6 adc ixcccacccas 99,050.92 
aonentnioa 188,330.39 
eee ee $3,409 949.05 
Depuctions FROM Gross INcomr: 
IE I, as rai ee ee ee $933.49 


wn 


EO OO EO eee 2,554,640.33 
Other Deductions pie hpi ee See an 41,209.88 

2,596,783.70 

8 en ee hi $813,165.35 
Divipenps: 

5% on Preterred Steck 


562,965.01 


Balance Income for the year $250,200.35 


Your company reduced its operating expenses $709,115.32 or 
3.2 per cent as compared with 1924. 

Charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures 
decreased $113,172.57. This decrease does not indicate less main 
tenance work on the property. The expenditures for roadway) 
and track were slightly in excess of those of 1924, and approx!- 
mately 65 per cent of the decrease in total lies in charges ot 
removing snow, ice and sand, injuries to persons and insurance, 
expenditures without direct effect on the physical condition of the 
property. 

Maintenance of Equipment charges decreased $93,710.35, which 
likewise indicates no lesser degree of maintenance of your com- 
pany’s equipment during the year. The decrease in use of the 
various classes of equipment, as measured in miles run, was in 
each case greater than the decrease in expenditure for their 
upkeep. 

Despite an increase in wages of engineers and firemen and the 
decrease in traffic, transportation expensés not only decreased 
$565,376.25, but also showed a reduction in ratio to operating 
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revenues of .39 per cent. 





As a result, the transportation ratio 


for the year 1925 was lower than it has been for any year since 


the year 1916. 
As contributing to this decrease in transportation 
cited a further decrease in cost of fuel, increases 


cost may be 
in cars and 


gross tons per train and in number of train miles per hour. 
Taxes were the same burden upon the revenues of your com- 
pany that they were in the year 1924, again consuming 5.79 per 


cent of the total revenue. 


Capital Stock 


There has been no change since the close of the preceding year 


in the Capital Stock and Scrip of the Company. 
The Company’s authorized Capital Stock is Fifty 

lars ($50,000,000), 

December 31, 1925. 


OUTSTANDING: 


Common Stock and Scrip 
Preferred Stock and Scrip 


$18,559,086.69 
11,259,859.09 
Ae ial ea SNS 
) OwNED BY THE COMPANY: 
Common Stock and Scrip 
Preferred Stock and Scrip 


$2,844,206.64 
1,386,974.20 


Million Dol- 


of which the following has been issued to 


$29,818,945.78 
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Funded Debt 


At the close of the preceding year the amount 
of Punded Debt, wa... ..ccscccccccccsscccss 
The above amount has been decreased during 
the year ended December 31, 1925, YE Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates redeemed, as follows: 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
PO nig Equipment Gold Notes, 6% redeemed 
hicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
a a Equipment Trust Certificates of 
1917, Seri ies “A,” 7% a Rn 
Chicago, Saint Paul, A Bane and Omaha 
Railway Equipment Trust Certificates of 
1917, Series “B,” 7%, redeemed 


Debt Outstanding, December 


Leaving Puates 
31, 192 


$156,800.00 


116,000.00 


95,000.00 





$46,805,800.00° 


361, 800. 00 


$46,444,000.00 


Your Board desires to express its appreciation to the officers 
and employees of the Company for the interest they have dis- 
played in its affairs and their conscientious endeavors to bring 


about improvement in the service. 


Appended hereto may be found Statements and Accounts re- 
lating to the business of the Company for the year, and the 
condition of its affairs on December 31, 1925. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 








- = eee FRED W. SARGENT 
T - ne Stock and Scrip, December = , President. 
WOES cisnirvoiieessiieceticemcetn ee $34,050,126.62 Chicago, April 14, 1926. 
} 
> — —————— —— — — — = — ————— — ———<—<—— — —————— a —, 
Comparative General Balance Sheet 
December 31, December 31, 1924 LIABILITIES 1925 
1924 ASSETS 192 December 31, December 31, 
INVESTMENTS “API S 
$88,111,011.86 Investment in Road and Equipment........ $88,503,172.39 ore an oe oe CAGUEA. “ORRER 
503,869.89 Miscellaneous Fhysical Property........... 588,670.41  $-9,818.945.7' —_ by Public... 6. se eee eee cece ee ee ees $29,818,945.78 
$10,384.34 Investment in Affiliated Companies........ 370,654.99 4,231,180.84 eld im Treasury.......-...-eeeeeeeeeees 4,231,180.84 
8,398. ‘ DE nitpeahapensw enews bee 7,847 . 7 - . FREER : 
—— a _ 7 BATAT  $34.050,126.62 Total Capital Stock...........eeeee0. $34,050,126.62 
$89,038,864.69 eS - I oan. kk 0 Ske dscctesanes 89,470,345.20 . - ——— 
z polar ae : lonc Term Dest 
Current ASSETS $46,805,800.00 Funded Debt Held hy the Public............ $46,444,000.00 
ee NE pe OAS Ne $1,102,530.16 634.09 Scrip Owned by the Company............. 634.09 
84,642.16 Traffic and Car Service Balances Receivable 94,649.25 a se - ‘ PB a ieee 
i ; Net ileeme Receivable from Agents and i ‘ $46,806,434.09 Patel Lome Teeth BOR. cccccvsecccsces $46,444 ,634.09 
525,469.11 rrr TT rere Cer ee ee 478,044.79 o ere 7 _ . 
960,828.98 Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable......... 838,198.08 CurRRENT LIABILITIES 
2,239,278.05 Material and Supplies........ccccsccccces 2,256,367.96 $885,622.05 Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable.... $891,869.11 
1,000.00 Other Current Assets.........-esseeeeeees  teeeeeees 1,864,723.70 Audited Accounts and Wages Payable...... 1,646,157.65 
Qe: : 128,682.47 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable............ 137,395.96 
$4,928,802.96 Betek Crrvent ASS cc eccccsiccccevs $4, 769, 790.2 24 62,363.50 Interest Matured Unpaid.................. 56,833.50 
: . 7 s a ae 72.50 Dividends Matured Unpaid................ 72.50 
Unapyustep Desits 439,149.50 Unmatured Interest Accrued.............. 434,195.83 
$119,465.89 Discount on Funded Debt................. $96,301.12 1,500.00 Funded Debt Matured Unpaid............ 500.00 
Common Stock and Scrip, C. St. P. M. & O. ssihteiliitaadiaditied 
’ 844,206.64 Ry. Co., Held in Treasury.............. 2,844,206.64 $3,382,113.72 Total Current Liabilities.............. $3,167,024.55 
Preferred Stock and Scrip, C. St. P. M. & O. , nas - - ae isons fase 
1,386,974.20 Ry. Co., Held in Treasury...........+.- »386,974.20 UNADJUSTED CREBITS 
Consolidated Mortgage Rond Scrip Due from $629,302.54 Tax Lisbility ...-....crcceccccecesceces $618,830.52 
624.09 Central Union Trust Company............ 634.09 171.406.76 P Jed -| pga 0 249 KR 
, : ; ~ 71.406.7 remium on Funded Debt.............0.-. 139,362.68 
679,609.26 Other Unadjusted Debits...........-..000% 427,467.42 6,612,158.02 Accrued Depreciation—Equipment 7,073,691.02 
a . aan an 187,465.75 Oth C eerrey Tet Te Tt ee 295 
$5,030,890.08 Total Wnadjusted Debits.............. $4,755,583. 47 = 9-95 er Unadjusted Credit sere 292,498.29 
37,600,333.07 Total Unadjusted Credits............. $8, 127, 382. 51 
: CoRPORATE SURPLUS 
$1,200,426.61 Additions to Property Through Surplus.... $1,197,897.10 
eS OE rrr Serre 6,008,654.04 
$7,159,550.23 Total Corporate Surplus $7,206,551 551. 14 
$98,998,557.73 Tete AMM, 2 .ccosscccnsacconrssevs $98,995,718.91  $98,998,557.73 Total Liabilities . 10.0.6... seen eens $98,995,718.91 
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this issue together with other funds on hand will 
railway company 
t secured gold notes, 


(Continued from page 


maturing June 1, 1926. 


CHOCTAW, 
\ mmerce 
company and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 

indon that portion of its 


line from Watonga, 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


be used by 


to retire its $7,000,000 three-year 52 per 


OxtaHoma & GuLr.—Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this 
its lessee, to 


Okla., 


to 


mestead, 21.93 miles, and has also issued a certificate authoriz- 


the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to construct a 


line from a 


nt at or near O’Keene to a point near Homestead, 3.73 miles. 


e€ new construction will permit connection with a 


line of the 


ck Island and the substitution of the latter in place of the 


indoned line which lacks a favorable grade line. 


“HICAGO, 





Rock Istanp & Pactrrc—Notes——This company has 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 





$6,000,000 of 


issue two-year 414 


per cent secured gold notes, 


to 


be secured by $8,700,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
The proceeds are to 
be used to meet in part the maturity of $7,000,000 of one-year 5% 


and to be sold to Speyer & Co., 


per cent notes due June 1. 


at 98.32. 


FioripA East Coast.—1925 Earnings.-—The annual report for 
1925 shows net income of $3,840,370, equivalent to $10.25 a share 
Net income in 1924 


on the $37,500,000 outstanding capital stock. 
was $3,517,492, equivalent to $9.52 a share. 


the income statement iollow: 
Fitoripa East Coast 
1925 
Average mileage operated.......... 776.05 


Railway operating revenues ........ $29,132,738 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
rransportation 


cassweeeeeeee ose'oa2 
10,943,839 


$19,927,851 
“68.4 


Tctal operating expenses 
ating ratio 


Oper 


$4.238,004 


Selected 


1924 
763. 
$20,106,910 


ane 212 
3,060,187 
6,478,866 

$13,270,096 

66.0 


items from 


Increase 


$9,025,827 
"$1,261,792 
898,095 
4,464,974 


"$6,657,755 
2.4 
















RAILWAY AGE 


Increase 
or 
decrease 
$2,568,072 
189,687 


1925 
$9,204,887 
1,508,579 


1924 
$6,836,815 
1,318,892 


$5,511,463 
$417,586 
$5,929,050 
993,311 
869,219 


"$2,411,558 


Net revenue from 


eperations... 
Railway tax accruals cesvece 


$2,175,877 
$298,368 


" $2,474,245 
1'188,162 
1,139,306 


$2,151,367 
$3,840,370 $3,517,492 $322,878 


$7,687,340 


$715,955 


Gross income ee $8,403,295 
Hire of freight cars ir. 2,181,474 
Interest on funded debt........ ,008,525 


Railway operating income. . 


Non-operating income. 


2 
fotal deductions from gross income $4,562,925 


Net income 


GALVESTON WHARF.—Tentative Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has served a tentative valuation report as of 
1917 finding the final value for rate-making purposes of the car- 
rier property owned and used to be $13,645,000. 


Huntincpon & Broap Top Mountain.—7emporary Receivers. 

Andrew S. Webb and Walter Hoehnlen were appointed tem- 
porary receivers on March 13. At a hearing on March 16 the 
receivers were dismissed but it was announced that a further 
hearing would be held by the court at Huntingdon, Pa., on April 
16. Claims against the company are said to include floating debt 
and defaulted interest on bonds aggregating a million dollars. 


Ittinois CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for an 
issue of $5,018,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates, to 
be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 97. 


INDIANA Harpor Be_t.—Stock.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to issue $2,600,000 capital 
stock to be sold at not less than par to the proprietary com- 
panies in proportion to their present holdings, namely, New York 
Central and Michigan Central, 30 per cent each; Chicago & North 
Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 20 per cent each. 
The proceeds will be used to pay 5 per cent demand notes aggre- 
gating $2,595,413 now held by the proprietary companies in pro- 
portion to their holdings of stock. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN.—1925 Earnings.—Annual re- 
port for 1925 shows net income of $447,461 after fixed interest 
charges and payments of 4 per cent on the adjustment mortgage 
bonds. Interest on these bonds is to be paid at the rate of 6 per 
cent after January 1, 1928. After allowance for the full 6 per cent 
interest, the 1925 net income was equivalent to $1.43 a share on 
the outstanding capital stock. Net income in 1924 was $773,413 
(after payment also of 4 per cent interest on the adjustment 
mortgage bonds) or $5.78 a share on the capital stock. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 

INTERNATIONAL GREAT NORTHERN 
Increase 


or 


1925 decrease 
1,159.50 
$17,083,748 


1924 
1,159.50 
$16,901,448 


Averace mileage operated ebebess 
Railway operating revenues $182,300 
$96,797 
—117,762 
542,686 


Maintenance of way , $3,08 
Maintenance of equipment ,88 
I'ranspertation »,65 


5,733 $2,988,936 
2,165 2,999,927 
4,8 6,112,183 
{ 


Total operating expenses 


$12,955,240 $562.5 
Operating ratio 5 


5 2.51 
76. 2.4 
$3,946,207 
555,456 


—$380,210 


—39,318 


trom 
ruals 


Net revenue operations 


Railway tax ace 
—$339,713 


Railway Operating income 


iwi@m@wmins | 


$3,387,505 


Hire of freight cars Dr $740,088 


Joint facility rents Dr. 


ou 
me 


Net railway oper ng 


Non- perating imcome 


income 


—$339,994 
16,461 
12,314 


Gress income 
Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded debt 


Total reductions fron income 14,042 


Net income 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie.—Equipment 
Trust.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $1,020,000 of equipment trust certificates, to be issued by 
the Minneapolis Trust Company and to be sold at not less than 
97.7946 of par and accrued interest. Commissioner Eastman dis- 
sented. 


May 1, 1926 


Missouri, OKLAHOMA & Gutr.—Final Valuation—The final 
value for rate-making purposes of the common-carrier property 
of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf as of 1919, was placed at 
$243,325 in a tentative valuation report issued on April 13 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


New Mexico & ArIzona.—Abandonment.—For the purpose of 
avoiding a duplication of railroad facilities, this company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for the abandonment of its 
line from Benson to Fairbank, Ariz., 15.6 miles, on the ground 
that it is closely paralleled by a line of the El Paso & South- 
western, which is now also controlled by the Southern Pacific, 
and that the latter line can handle all the business now offered 
or which might in the future be offered. 


New YorKk CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the issuance of $11,172,000 equip- 
ment trust of 1925 4 per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold 
at 97% to J. P. Morgan & Co. The equipment includes 2,000 
freight cars and 189 passenger cars for the New York Central, 
960 freight cars and 3 dining cars for the Michigan Central and 
2,000 freight cars and 25 passenger train cars for the Big Four, 
having a total approximate cost of $16,031,491. Further details 
concerning this financing appeared in the Railway Age of April 24. 

Offer for Michigan Central Stock—The New York Central an- 
nounced on April 23 that it has purchased a substantial block of 
the small amount of the Michigan Central stock still outstanding 
at $1,000 a share and that it is prepared to purchase all or any 
part of the remainder not now owned by it at the same price on 
delivery of certificates prior to May 25, 1926. 

Subsidiary Sells Trolley Lines——At a special meeting in New 
York on April 23 stockholders of the New York & Harlem ratified 
a contract to sell to Charles L. Craig the company’s electric street 
car line operating on Fourth and Madison avenues, New York 
City. The contract of sale did not include the company’s real 
estate consisting chiefly of the car barn site at 135th street and 
Madison avenue. The New York Central owns a controlling 
interest in the capital stock of the New York & Harlem and leases 
from it the steam operated lines which gives it its entrance into 
New York City. The street car lines were formerly leased to the 
New York Railways Company but were returned to the New York 
& Harlem by the receiver in February, 1920, since which time the 
lines have been operated at a deficit. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Annual Election—At the annual election of 
the stockholders, held on April 27 at Philadelphia, Effingham B. 
Morris, Levi L. Rue, Arthur W. Thompson and Jay Cooke, 
directors, whose terms expired, were re-elected and the proposed 
lease of the property and franchises of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & 
Detroit Railroad Company, was approved. The Pennsylvania, Ohio 
& Detroit is a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, consisting of the 
consolidation of five lines including the recently projected and 
completed Detroit Extension (Pennsylvania, Detroit Railroad 
Company), by which the Pennsylvania gained entrance to Detroit 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON.—New Directors.— 
Henry T. Scott and Joseph Vancrost, both of Wilmington, Del.. 
have been elected directors to succeed George Gray, deceased, and 
George F. Capelle, resigned. 

PitrspurcH & West VirGcinta.—1925 Earnings—Annual report 
for 1925 shows net income of $2,021,481, equivalent to $6.68 a 
share on the outstanding capital stock. The net income in 1924 
was $2,050,524, equivalent after allowance for preferred dividends 
to $4.98 a share on the common. The preferred stock was retired 
in 1924. The consolidated income statement for the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and the West Side Belt follows: 


Net operating income 
Non-operating income 


Gross income 


Net income 
Miscellaneous credits 
Miscellaneous debits 


$431,546 


Net profit for vear 1925..... $2,443,988 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—Minority Stockholder Objects 
Walter E. Meyer, said to be a substantial holder of common stock 
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is seeking proxies to contest the majority in the stockholders’ 
meeting on May 5 in a letter to stockholders reading as follows: 

‘The situation which confronts you as minority stockholders is one for 
scrious concern. The majority interest in our company has changed hands 
twice during the last year. The Kansas City Southern and associated 
interests at present own a majority of the stock. The board of directors 
ef the company as it is constructed at the present time appears to be 
composed, in addition to officers of the company, of individuals almost 
exclusively identified with the Kansas City Scuthern or with their predeces- 
sors in interest. A plan is being formulated by which the St. Louis 
Southwestern, the Kansas City Southern and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
are to be formed into a “family group” looking to an eventual merger. 
Preliminary steps te such a momentous change are of the utmost importance 
to the St. Louis Southwestern. Once taken, they are difficult to retrace. 
Because of all this it is self-evident that the minority stockholders should 
have representation on the board of directors.” 


Texas Paciric-Missourr Paciric TERMINAL OF NEW 
OrLEANS.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $1,040,000 of first 
mortgage 5% per cent bonds, to be guaranteed by the Texas & 
Pacific and the Missouri Pacific, to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., at 99 and the proceeds used in the development of its 
properties. 


Witkes-BarreE & EASTERN.—Abandomnent.—An application for 
authority to abandon about one mile of line in Luzerne County, 
Pa., has been dismissed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for want of jurisdiction, it being pointed out that the operation 
of the line was discontinued September 15, 1904, prior to the 
effective date of paragraph 18 of section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & West Point.—4 per cent, semi-annually, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 19. 

Central: Railroad of New Jersey.—2 per cent, quarterly, payable May 15 
to hollers of record May 4. 

Illinois Central.—Common, $1.75, auarterly, payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 7. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.—Common, $1.75, quarterly, payable June 
1 to holders of record May 21. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
April 27. Week Year 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 


OE SE, cui cncded ecapsenwancexsn’ 91.31 87.72 77.87 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
I hs ee ea ane eres see 96.13 95.43 90.24 


Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued or served 
valuation reports finding the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common-carrier purposes as 
of the respective valuation dates as follows: 


Final Reperts 


Be TIO in kdb se or cedescnncccnssansn ome $88,000 1914 
Angelina & Neches River..........-+-.- Gubeeea eel 281,349 1919 
Smee Th TR: nsec snccnesessveccscecwesss 217,600 1917 
Mount Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville.................+. 87,850 1917 
Os 2 Cs i sesnecesvescees 5 ihe tratie ace beeen 116,000 1915 
ee ie knee nnad ahha ania 120,000 1918 
te ig od dba cesndeeks eas menates 500,000 1915 
ee IR. i igt ene +e deb eke ek whem ee ne 241,411 1916 
Trinity Valley Sonthern.............. a inka ahhalabtn 41,325 1917 
PL 96480 GeK66 0 ses er ece sees dake ais - 503,946 1916 
a seo be eitben gueewadees 127,551 1916 
Oe No os oo ccecncunsetewenesoeen« 147,865 1915 
TONGUE DEP onc 6 sveccsinecewpownencd 114,201 1916 
Tentative Reports 
8 eee Te errr Te Te Tree Te $100,639 1918 
Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern............++2-++++: 825 1918 
Terre ee edo 550,000 1919 


\ Torax of 300,000,000 Turkish pounds for work on the Eregli- 
Constantinople railway has been voted by the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey. The line is to be 350 kilometers long and 

ll open up the Eregli coal fields, according to advices to the 

partment of Commerce. 


Tue InpIAN Rattway Bupcet estimates gross profits at 10.45 
Crores ($50,849,700) for the current fiscal year, and net profits, 
after deducting contributions to the government, at 345 Lakhs 
($16,787,700). The government announces that the railways are 
better equipped to serve commerce than at any previous time in 
history. Extensive program of new construction of lines, bridges, 
terminals, and workshops has been announced. 
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Railway Officers 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


David S. Huggins has been appointed assistant treasurer, 
assistant secretary and transfer agent of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
succeeding A. M. Martin, deceased. 


Operating 


W. T. Quirk has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe coast lines, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., and will perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him from time to time by the 
general manager. 


C. L. Sauls, assistant superintendent and trainmaster of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent. R. M. Benton has been appointed trainmaster, and 
H. M. Turner has been appointed assistant trainmaster, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Benton. 


C. L. Beals has been appointed assistant general manager 
of the Florida East Coast, with jurisdiction over the trans- 
portation and maintenance of way departments, and reporting 
to the office of the vice-president in charge of operation, 
trafic and construction. 


Samuel E. Miller, general superintendent of transportation 
of the Boston & Maine, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the entire system, succeeding John Rourke, de- 
ceased. A sketch of Mr. Miller’s railway career appeared in 
the Railway Age of August 29, 1925, page 420. 


R. E. Wilson, trainmaster of the Providence division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed trainmaster of the Mid- 
land division, with headquarters at Franklin, Mass. H. M. 
Walker, trainmaster at Franklin, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the New England Transportation Company’s lines 
in Rhode Island, with headquarters at Providence. J. H. 
McLaughlin has been appointed assistant trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Boston, succeeding C. R. Steele, deceased. 


Traffic 


William C. Ragin, who has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, N. C., was born on August 10, 1880, at Summerton, 
S.C. He attended Emory College at Oxford, Ga., and business 
college at Macon, Ga. He entered railway service in August, 
1898, and until February, 1902, was stenographer and clerk for 
the Atlantic Coast Line, at Wilmington, N. C. From Febru- 
ary, 1902, to November, 1905, he was soliciting agent at Macon, 
Ga., and from the latter date until September, 1908, he was 
traveling freight and passenger agent at Goldsboro, N. C. He 
became a special agent at Savannah, Ga., in September, 1908, 
and commercial agent at Ocala, Fla., in September, 1909, which 
position he held until September, 1912, at which time he was 
transferred in the same capacity to Albany, Ga. From March, 
1914, to December, 1916, he was division freight agent of the 
lines in Alabama, with headquarters at Montgomery, Ala., and 
from December, 1916, until January 1, 1922, was assistant 
general freight agent of the lines in Georgia and Alabama at 
Savannah, Ga. On the latter date he was promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent of the entire system, with headquar- 
ters at Wilmington, N. C., which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment to general freight agent. 


Mechanical 


G. W. Cuyler, master mechanic on the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, with headquarters at Horton, Kan., has been 
transferred to Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding T. W. McCarthy, 






































































who has been promoted to superintendent of motive power. 
B. H. Smith, master mechanic, with headquarters at Esther- 
ville, Iowa, has been transferred to Horton in place of Mr. 
Cuyler. 


T. W. McCarthy, who has been promoted to superintendent 
of motive power of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
lowa, 


headquarters at Des Moines, was born on April 27, 


1862, at Dunkirk, N. Y., 


and entered railway 
service about 1883 in 
the mechanical depart- 


ment of the Union Pa- 


cific. Previously he had 
served an apprentice- 
ship with the Brooks 


Locomotive Works and 
the Dunkirk Engineer- 
ing Works. Beginning 
railway service, he was 
employed as a machin- 
ist, later being  pro- 
moted to gang foreman, 
night roundhouse fore- 
man and general fore- 
man. After several 
years’ service with the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
and the Wabash, he was 
appointed general fore- 
man on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Shawnee, Okla., in 1906. 
later promoted to master mechanic of the Arkansas division, 
being transferred later to the Panhandle-Indian Territory 
division, and still later to the Kansas division. In September, 
1923, he was transferred to the Cedar Rapids-Minnesota divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where he re- 
mained until his recent promotion to superintendent of motive 
power. 





T. W. McCarthy 


He was 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. H. Paris has been appointed chief engineer of the Chicago 
& Illinois Midland, with headquarters at Springfield, III. 


C. U. Smith, district engineer of the Middle district of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has resigned to become harbor terminal director 
of the city of Milwaukee. 

Frank M. Townsend, formerly with the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico, has been appointed supervising engineer of the Soyo- 
pango-Texistepeque line of the Internation Railways of Cen- 
tral America, Salvador division, succeeding N. Hampton, re- 
signed. 


M. Lipman, division engineer of the Philadelphia Terminal 
division of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at West 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been transferred to the Maryland divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Wilmington, Del., succeeding 
W. F. Miller, who has been promoted to engineer maintenance 
of way of the Eastern Pennsylvania division. J. H. Cooper, 
supervisor, with headquarters at New York, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the Philadelphia Terminal divi- 
sion, in place of Mr. Lipman. E. D. Flad, supervisor, with 
headquarters at Trafford, Pa., has been promoted to division 
engineer of the Eastern division, with headquarters at Pitts- 
succeeding W. E. Guignon, promoted to engineer 
maintenance of way of the Eastern Ohio division. 


burgh, Pa., 


Obituary 


J. H. Hill, formerly vice-president and general manager of 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, who retired several 
years ago, died at Galveston, Tex., on April 23, after a short 
illness. 


James T. Slattery, formerly superintendent of the Salt Lake 
division of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, who retired from active 
service in January, 1925, died at his home at Denver, Colo.. 
on April 22. 
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May 1, 1926 


Charles B. Strohm, superintendent of transportation of th« 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at Los Angeles, Cal., on April 21 after a long illness 
Mr. Strohm had been on leave of absence for several months, 
trying to regain his health. 


M. T. Wright, formerly superintendent of the Detroit di- 
vision of the Michigan Central, with headquarters at Detroit 
Mich., who was granted leave of absence last March on ac 
count of ill health, died at Oklahoma City, Okla., on April 24. 
He was born on March 25, 1861, at Detroit, and entered rail 
way service in May, 1879, as a messenger on the Michigan 
Central. He was later promoted successively to car checker, 
clerk, yardmaster, trainmaster and assistant superintendent 
ind finally was promoted to superintendent of the Detroit 
division, with headquarters at Detroit. 


William McMurray, genera! passenger agent for the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., who retired re- 
cently on account of ill health, died on April 20. Mr. Mc- 
Murray was born in Ireland on November 12, 1860, and came 
to the United States in 1882. He later became a clerk for the 
Southern Pacific at San Francisco. From September, 1905, 
to July, 1906, he was assistant general passenger agent in 
Oregon for the Harriman lines. He became general passenger 
agent for the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company in 1911, and in 1921 he received the title of general 
passenger agent for the Union Pacific. 


William J. Moody, treasurer of the Erie and seventy-two 
of its subsidiaries, died suddenly of apoplexy on April 26, at 


his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Moody was born on 
September 9, 1871, at 
Kingston, Ont. and 


was educated at St. 
James Academy and De 
La Salle Institute. He 
entered railway service 
in 1887 as a messenger 
for the Trunk Line As- 
sociation. For a year 
he was bill clerk on the 
New York Central & 
Hudson River, and for 
two years was rate 
clerk for the Merchants 
Dispatch  Transporta- 
tion Company. From 
1890 to 1905, he was 
clerk to the chief clerk 
in the accounting de- 
partment of the Erie, 
and from 1905 to 1908, 
was clerk in the treas- 
ury department of the 
same road. At the latter time he was promoted to chief clerk 
in the same department, which position he held until 1918 
when he became assistant treasurer. In 1919 he was promoted 
to treasurer of the Erie and its subsidiaries, which position h« 
was holding at the time of his death. 





William J. Moody 


Charles W. Bassett, formerly assistant to the passenge! 
trafic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, died on April 22, at 
his home in Baltimore. Mr. Bassett was born on May 25 
1854, at Brimfield, Ohio, and entered railway service as at 
operator with the Atlantic & Great Western (now a part 0! 
the Erie), in 1870. In 1876, he was appointed ticket agent o! 
the Erie at Youngstown, Ohio, and joint ticket agent at the 
same place for the Erie and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie sev- 
eral years later. In 1884 he became general passenger and 
ticket agent of the Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo (now 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio) and later in the same year b: 
became general passenger agent of the Pittsburgh & Wester! 
(also a part of the Baltimore & Ohio), with headquarters a‘ 
\llegheny, Pa. In 1902, he became general passenger agen 


of the Eastern lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, and in 1911 wa 
promoted to assistant to the passenger traffic manager, whic! 
position he held until September 1, 1916, at which time h« 
retired. 


Mr. Bassett was pensioned on November 1, 1916. 














































